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Foreword 

The Government of Tamil Nadu is very keen to educate and 
entertain the rural masses at district head quarters by establishing 
museums on the model of the Government Museum, Chennai. Thus 
20 district museums blossomed including the Government Museum, 
Virudhunagar inaugurated on 10 th March, 2001. These are mini 
versions of the Chennai museum. Museums serve as a means of 
spreading knowledge because the exhibits provide ’sight, touch & 
feel’ which is important in learning. While preserving the glorious 
past culture, tradition and art forms for posterity they propagate 
the indigenous knowledge that the material evidences of the past 
communicate. They fill the gaps between the past and present 
through seminars, workshops, exhibitions etc. lliey are an 
important device to spread awareness, provoke new thought and 
research. 

This publication entitled ‘Proceedings of the Seminar on our 
Role in Protecting Cultural Heritage’ (papers are in Tamil and 
English) is the outcome of the seminar conducted in connection 
with the inauguration of the Government Museum, Virudhunagar, 
held at the Museum Theatre, Government Museum, Chennai on 


22.03.2001 and brought out as a publication of Government 
Museum, Chennai in the year 2001, when I was Commissioner of 
Museums. I edited it. 

It appears to have been popular since copies of the previous 
edition have been exhausted. The need was felt to bring out this 
book as a reprint this year to fulfil the demand from scholars and 
the public. 


Chennai - 600 008. (Dr. R. Kannan, Ph.D., I.A.S.) 

14 th February 2007. 
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Books to be 
Released: 

1. Iconography of the Jain Images in the 
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Dr. R. Kannan, IAS & 

Thiru. K. Lakshminarayanan 

2. Manual for Disaster Management in 
Museums (Both in Tamil and English) 
Dr. R. Kannan, IAS. 
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3. Nayak Sculptures in Virudhunagar 
District 

K. Lakshiminarayanan 

4. Proceedings of the Seminar on "Our 
Role in The Protection of Cultural 
Heritage" 

Key Note Address: Dr. R. Kannan, Ph.D., IAS, 

Commissioner of Museums 


Vote, of Thanks: 


Thiru J. R. Asokan, 

Curator for Design and Display. 
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- Thiru. Guru. Arumugham, Salem- 636 006. 

3. Copper-Plate grants from Virudhunagar District and the Temple 
at Thiruchendur. 

- Thiru. S. Krishnamurthy, Archaeological Officer, 
Chidambaram -608 501. 
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- Thiru. J.R. Asokan, Curator, Government Museum, 
Chennai - 600 008. 
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- Thiru. P. Sam Sathiaraj, Curator, Government Musuem, 
Madurai - 625 020. 

6. Government Museum, Virudhunagar-Panorama of Art and Culture 
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7. Service Rendered by Museums to the Foreign Tourists 

- Thiru. N. Sundararajan, Curator, Government Museum, 
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Tea: 11.30 - 11.45 AM 
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OF OBJECTS AND BUILDINGS 
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Thiru. A. Abdul Majeed, Director of Archaelogy, 
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Raporteur: 

Thiru. M. Gandhi, Curator, Government Museum, 
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1. Portrait Sculptures in Virudhunagar District 

- Thiru. K. Lakshminarayanan, Curator, Government Museum, 
Chennai - 600 008. 

2. A Survey of Global Legislative Measures on Art, Cultural and 
Natural Heritage 

- Dr. V. Jeyaraj, Curator, Chemical Conservation and Research 
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3. Computerised Documentation of Museum Objects 

- Thiru. J.R. Asokan, Curator, Design and Display Section, 
Government Museum, Chennai - 600 008. 

4. Contribution of Tribals of The Niiigris in the Preservation of Art 
and Cultural Heritage. 

- Dr. C. Maheswaran, Curator, Government Museum, 
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5. Repatriation-Return of Antiquities 

- Dr. V. Jeyaraj, Curator, Chemical Conservation and Research 
Laboratory, Government Museum, Chennai - 600 008. 

6. Painting -The Art Patronised by Temples 

- Thiru. G. Karunanidhi, Curator, Government Museum, 
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Ill Session 2.00 - 3.30 PM 

ILLEGAL TRAFFIC IN ART AND CULTURAL HERITAGE 
AND THEIR CONTROL MEASURES 

Chairperson: 

Dr. V.N. Srinivasa Desikan, 
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1. Prevention of Illegal Traffic in Intellectual Property Especially 
Cultural Properties 
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2. Faking and Authentication 

- Dr. V. Jeyaraj, Curator, Chemical Conservation and Research 
Laboratory, Government Museum, Chennai - 600 008. 

3. Treasure-trove Problems 

- Thiru. R. Balasubramanian, Curator for Archaeology, 
Government Museum, Chennai - 600 008. 

4. Drawbacks in the Protection of Art and Cultural Heritage 

- Thiru A. Periasamy, Curator, Government Museum, 
Pazhani-624 601. 

5. Methods of Preservation of Art and Cultural Heritage 

- Thiru. C. Pakkirisamy, Curator, Government Museum, 
Sivaganga- 630 561. 

6. Prevention of Illegal Traffic in Art and Cultural Heritage Objects. 

- Dr. V.N. Srinivasa Desikan, Retd. Asst. Director of Museums, 
Chennai - 600 008. 
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IV Session 3.45 - 5.00 PM 

PROTECTION OF ART AND CULTURAL HERITAGE- 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 

Chairperson: 

Thiru. N. Harinarayana, 

Retired Director of Museums, Chennai - 600 008. 

Raporteur: 

Thiru. N. Sundararajan, Curator, Government Museum, 
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1. Providing for the Safety and Security of Museums 

- Prof. K. Dawn Stanley, Head of the Department of History, 
and Ms. Maneka Rorquez, Department of History, Madras 
Christian College, Tambaram, Chennai - 600059. 

2. The Role of Students in the Protection of Art and Cultural Heritage 
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3. The Role of the Public in the Protection of Historical Monuments 

- Thiru. G. Thirumurthi, Assistant Archaeologist, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Chennai - 600 009. 

4. Treasures of Art and Non-life Insurance 

- Thiru. R. Manokaran, Manager, New India Assurance Company, 
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5. The Role of the Public in the Protection of Art and Cultural Heritage 
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6. Conservation of Cultural Property 
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Keynote Address for the Seminar On M Our Role in Protecting 
Cultural Heritage" delivered by Dr.R. Kannan, Ph.D., I.A.S., 
Commissioner Of Museums on 22-3-2001 at the Museum 
Theatre, Government Museum, Chennai. 

India being an ancient country has rich art treasures and heritage 
monuments. No other country in the world has such a rich cultural 
heritage. However, our ability to appreciate and protect is not 
commensurate with the richness of our heritage. There are many 
laws to protect our cultural and artistic heritage, but their 
awareness even among the literate population is not high. 

The UNESCO Conference of 1970 considered cultural property 
as property which on religious or secular grounds, is specifically 
designated by each State as being of importance for archaeology, 
prehistory, literature, art or science. Cultural property shall be 
taken to mean items, which are the expression and testimony of 
human creation and of the evolution of nature, which in the opinion 
of the competent bodies in individual countries are, or may be, of 
historical artistic, scientific or technical value and interest, including 
items such as zoological, botanical and geological specimens; 
archaeological objects; objects and documentation of ethnological 
interest; works of fine art and of the applied arts; literary, musical, 
photographic and cinematographic works; archives and 
documents. After the World Trade Organisation came into being 
in 2000 AD, intangible items like logos, trademarks etc. must be 
included. 

Cultural heritage is under the custody of many types of bodies. 
Archaeology departments excavate and expose buried objects; 
protect monuments and the remnants of the past culture. The 
Archaeological Survey of India is protecting the innumerable 
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national monuments in our country and preserves them for 
posterity. It also controls the export of movable cultural property 
out of the country. Similarly, the State Department of Archaeology 
is involved in the protection of State Monuments in Tamil Nadu, 
carrying out excavation in its jurisdiction, preserving the movable 
cultural heritage such as sculptures, bronzes, coins, terracotta 
objects, wall paintings etc. Museums are treasure houses, where 
thousands of antiquities are preserved for posterity. They also 
serve to display these for the lay public and scholars. Many private 
museums are also functioning in our country. Without them much 
knowledge would lie dormant. 

The Department of Museums, Government of Tamilnadu has so 
far established 20 museums in the State. The Government 
Museum, Virudhunagar is the latest one. This seminar is being 
conducted as part of the inauguration ceremonies. 

There are many ways in which museums acquire objects such 
as excavation, field collection, purchase, bequest, transfer, loan, 
confiscation, gift etc. Whatever may be the method of their 
collection, the collected objects should be protected. The collection 
should be properly documented. This documentation should be 
done on modern lines using digital methods. The Government of 
India is now very keen on the registration of the art treasures in 
museums and to prepare the National Register of Antiquities. 

Conservation methods are practised to protect the artefacts in 
Museums from both natural and artificial dangers. Suitable 
environments are created to house objects so as to ensure their 
long-term preservation. New methods of conservation are 
constantly being invented. 
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easure-trove objects found under the ground are recovered under 
he Treasure-trove Act of 1878 and handed over to the museums. 
Recently, a trend has started in which bronzes and valuable 
sculptures recovered are kept in the village itself by local 
potentates, who whip up local sentiment and create law and order 
problems when recovery is attempted. After a year or two when 
local interest has died down such artefacts are found to be missing 
or replaced with fake duplicates. They end up on the illegal art 
market. They brings a good fortune to the persons involved in 
such traffic. This is a disturbing trend, which has to be countered 
by heavy deterrent punishment of the offenders. 

To prevent such theft of art, there are many ways of finger printing 
the antiquities, so that the finger printed objects' could be 
authenticated when they are substituted or retrieved. A register 
of such idols in villages must be maintained and an annual check 
has to be made. The Government Museum, Chennai did a 
pioneering project in the authentication of objects and at present, 
a joint project is on for the finger printing of bronze icons in 
collaboration with the Indira Gandhi Centre for Atomic Research, 
Kalpakkam. This will be extended to the temples also in the near 
future. This will prevent the recurrence of a situation, which 
occurred in the past when the ownership of the stolen Sivapuram 
Nataraja bronze had to be proved with great difficulty by referring 
to the dimensions mentioned in the Agama Sastras governing the 
building of temples and their bearing a definite relationship to the 
idols in the temples. The Government Museum, Chennai has 
innovatively thought of making the holograms of the rare bronzes. 
The holograms will be displayed instead of the rare bronzes. 

In the event of any theft or loss of the antiquities either from 
museums or from any other place, the police have a hard task to 
find them out and put them back in their proper place. There are 
ample cases, in which the police has confiscated hundreds of 
antiquities from the idol lifters and they are in the custody of 
museums. The return of the Pathur Nataraja is one of the finest 
examples of the skill of the police in bringing back our priceless 
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art heritage with the help of the archaeologists of Tamil Nadu. 
Latest surveillance and alarm equipment are needed to prevent 
and detect theft immediately. 

Faking is yet another menace, which has assumed major 
dimensions. Antique dealers in the State play a major role in the 
antiquities market. There is s a big question whether any law in 
the country controls them? It is very difficult to say what happens 
to the stolen objects from temples, museums, monuments etc. 
Fakes play a big role in misguiding the archaeologists, 
museologists, art historians, etc. But the museum scientists, 
especially the conservation scientists have procedures to 
differentiate the fake from the original. 

Transport of artefacts to international exhibitions is risky. 
Insurance facilities by covering the risk of transport of antiquities 
are needed. Even for the artefacts in the museum insurance cover 
has to be thought of. 

After the World Trade Organisation has come into being it is 
important that the sculptures, paintings etc. are registered. 
Otherwise, like the neem was patented in USA, the Nataraja, which 
is the logo of the Government Museum, Chennai and National 
Museum, New Delhi may be copyrighted and registered in some 
other country. The field of intangible property rights has great 
significance for this reason. 

Museums are preparing disaster management plans to safeguard 
their own collections. Modern equipment to safeguard the 
collections is available. Training is provided to the new recruits 
and experienced staff, so that safeguarding the objects is 
effectively carried out. 

Repatriation of objects taken out of the country during the colonial 
period and those stolen present different types of problems. The 
objects have to be brought back to the countries of their origin for 
the people taken from a country whose forbears created them to 
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Otherwise, like the neem was patented in USA, the Nataraja, which 
is the logo of the Government Museum, Chennai and National 
Museum, New Delhi may be copyrighted and registered in some 
other country. The field of intangible property rights hats great 
significance for this reason. 

Museums are preparing disaster management plans to safeguard 
their own collections. Modern equipment to safeguard the 
collections is available. Training is provided to the new recruits 
and experienced staff, so that safeguarding the objects is 
effectively carried out. 

Repatriation of objects taken out of the country during the colonial 
period and those stolen present different types of problems. The 
objects have to be brought back to the countries of their origin for 
the people taken from a country whose forbears created them to 
enjoy and appreciate them. 

Now there is no common platform to discuss the issues of the 
protection of cultural property. Every body is in a state of dilemma 
without knowing their jurisdiction and who should initiate action 
on an issue etc. This seminar has been organised to debate these 
important issues and make suggestions. Reputed scholars and 
leading professionals have been invited to participate. The 
suggestions that would emerge from their deliberations will be a 
valuable document for policy planners and implementors both in 
Government and in the private sector. Let us freely discuss our 
problems and come to creative and constructive conclusions to 
protect our cultural heritage. 
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SESSION I 


GOVERNMENT MUSEUM VIRUDHUNAGAR 
AND ITS ROLE IN THE PROTECTION OF 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 



THE DISTRICT MUSEUMS - WHAT FOR? 


N. Harinarayana 

Formerly Director of Museums, Chennai - 600 008. 


This seminar is being held on the occasion of the opening 
of the twentieth District Museum at Virudhunagar. The first session 
is devoted to the district museum itself and provides an opportunity 
for a bit of introspection, a bit of recapitulation of the need for a 
museum in each district from the experience of all these twenty- 
two years since the district museum movement began. 

It will be helpful to recall a bit of the history of the present 
movement for the establishment of district museums. I don’t 
exactly remember how the idea of writing to the Government 
about a proposal for the establishment of a museum in each district 
came about. But the draft for it emanated from the Chemical 
Conservation Laboratory on 9 th July, 1976 and was prepared by 
me and put to then Director, Dr. S.T. Satyamurti. It was a well- 
reasoned plea for setting up a museum at each district 
headquarters. A district museum would open up to the people of 
the district "the educational possibilities of a modern museum”. 


It was sometime before the Government approved the 
proposal for a museum in each district in principle in their letter 
(6 th October, 1976) to the Director of Musuems. The operative 
part of the Government order was taken from the proposal sent 
to the Government. It states succinctly the general purpose and 
rationale of a district museum as follows: "The district museum 
must be an epitome of the history, art, culture and natural history 
of the area covered by the district. It must be a multi-purpose 
museum so that under one roof a visitor can form an idea of the 
district in all its varied aspects”. 
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Before proceeding further, it must be stated that though the 
Pudukkottai Museum was taken over in 1948 by the Madras 
Museum, it functioned as a museum on its own and not as a district 
museum till the recent movement. The actual event which 
precipitated the district museum movement was the request from 
the Collector of Salem to take over the district museum set up at 
Salem by the Collectorate with finance from the District Welfare 
Fund. The Collector who initiated the museum at Salem was Mr. 
A.M. Swaminathan, I.A.S. He got loose sculptures collected from 
the various parts of the district, gathered them at Salem, rented 
two buildings in an important area of the town, arranged objects in 
them with the help of a teacher who had shown interest in making 
collections of coins, and asked that teacher, Mr. Venkataraman, 
to be in charge of the museum and opened it to the public. 

From that time, the concept caught on, and proposals were 
regularly sent to the Government for opening district museums in 
districts one by one and accepted by the Government so that we 
have now come to the twentieth district museum at Virudhunagar 
inaugurated a few days back (10 th March 2001). 

Let us be frank about it. The idea of the district museum is 
not all that new. Even in the early years of the establishment of 
the Madras Museum, provincial museums were established in 
six places. The reason given for their establishment was that they 
would act as feeders to the Central Museum at Madras. There 
was some sceptism about this, but Balfour, the first Officer-in- 
charge of the Madras Musuem, went ahead with the establishment 
of the museums at Bellary, Coimbatore, Cuddalore, Mangalore, 
Ootacamund and Rajamundry. They functioned for a while; reports 
about their functioning were published in the Administration Report 
at Madras Museum, but shortly they folded up one by one. Only 
the museum at Rajamundry survived till 1875. 
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Now the district museums are being opened in a milieu of a 
heightened awareness of cultural and artistic heritage. In the 
1850’s there was not this popular perception prevalent at present 
that objects of our cultural and art heritage have a certain 
uniqueness of their own which makes it imperative that they are 
taken care of and preserved. The present awareness is a world¬ 
wide phenomenon and it is slowly influencing larger and larger 
segments of society. This increasing awareness demands that 
more and more means may be found for preserving artistic and 
cultural objects. 

The district museum is one such means. It is meant to 
provide in the district an institution which is accessible to the public 
and to which the public may turn for overcoming some problems 
connected with art and culture. The museums fill this role admirably. 
By its very definition, a musuem is a place for collecting objects 
and preserving them. 

It is this simple principle that is at the back of th idea of the 
district museum. One of the fallouts of the present heightened 
awareness of our heritage is a certain commerce in them, a certain 
tendency to appropriate objects of art and antiquity for personal 
use and satifaction and gain. A neccesity has also sprung up for 
securing them from the hands of persons dealing with them 
commercially and going to the extent of unscrupulous means to 
enrich themselves through them. All these pieces of legislation 
which have been framed in recent times for safeguarding art 
objects have been necissitated by this new ethos. But legislation 
alone may not be enough to contain the commerce in antiquities 
and works of art. There is a necessity for a place where they can 
be safely kept and then studied and displayed. The place should 
be near enough for people to secure these loose scultpures, family 
heirlooms which are being dispersed and articles of traditional 
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design which are being thrown out of vogue by modern articles of 
fancy. The district museum is intended to be that place. 

The district is the administrative unit which the Revenue 
Department has carved up. It is constituted not only on 
considerations of revenue collection but also on local factors of 
identity. In course of time, the people in the district develop a local 
consciousness, a pride in local practices, institutions and 
monuments. It is this feeling of local pride that the district museum 
wants to use for building its collection, for studying local history, 
legends and folklore, for gathering even those fading arts that are 
locally produced and used such as folk songs, folk dances and 
folk tales. The district museum has thus got a rich repertoire of 
jobs to do for objects are not only to be collected and stored but 
time and again their use demonstrated, their function explained, 
their production encouraged as in the case of local drafts. 

Another function envisaged for the district museum is to do 
its bit for the proper working of the Treasure-trove Act of 1878. 
This Act is one of the mainstrays for the protection and proper 
care of the objects dug up as treasure-troves. According to the 
Act, the chief repository for all the treasure-trove objects is the 
Government Museum, at Madras. But the collector of a District 
has discretion vested in him to allot the objects as he thinks fit, 
power which was used amply to build up the collections of the 
Tanjore Art Gallery. But the spirit of the Act was that they should 
go to a centre place where they could be taken care of and where 
facilities could be provided for this and that was the Government 
Museum, Madras. 

But in recent times, the working of the Act required some 
toning up and the district museum is expected to provide that 
much-needed facility. In several instances, the district authorities 
have turned to the district museum for the facility of identifying 
objects which had been found. 
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This is an onerous job. The other equally onerous job is to 
generate awareness of heritage among the people of the district, 
it is quite a tricky assignment - awareness is not generated 
instantly - it takes time and patience, but once generated, it will 
take care of the heritage - cultural and artistic - that is present in 
the district. Sometimes such awareness may create difficult 
situations: people from outlying areas of the district want some 
object or structure in their area cleaned and conserved at once 
and they get disappointed if told that it takes time. 

That is why, once started, the district museum should be 
able to tackle these situations. At present, a Curator is in charge 
of the district museum and he is given a range of staff which would 
be sufficient if all of them function well and devotedly of them. 

The district museum Curator’s job is a fine one. The museum 
is one institution where at the Curator’s level there is enough 
discretion given to carry cn work pertaining to the collections of 
the musuem. A French book on museology says that Curator is a 
jack of all trades and master of one. Administration, art, history, 
natural science, environment, display, education - all come within 
the purview of the district museum Curator and he should develop 
a fair acquaintance with all of them. Then he can pick up one field 
where he can specialise and develop his expertise. A vein of 
research ability should run through this. If you study the 
publications of the Madras Museum, especially the catalogues of 
various sections, you could find that behind that routine 
nomenclature, those catalogues are not just lists of objects in the 
collection but are all rich source material for research. 

Unless the Curator develops this side of his work, the 
Museum cannot go forward. At least a research paper or two is to 
be publised by the Curator every year as desirable evidence of 
good work. Each museum collection gives exceptional scope for 
such publication. 
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So we can see that a district museum can fulfil many 
functions. From any experience of the few that started functioning 
in my time, they can have quite a quick impact on the local people, 
can generate local enthusiasm. In the early 1980’s, seminars and 
workshops were held under the auspices of the Salem Museum. 
An awareness of contemporary art was created locally by the 
Madurai Museum through its organisation of exhibition of the works 
of local artists from Madurai and places around it. Reports have it 
that subsequent to the initial exhibitions of contemporary art and 
in the Madurai Museum, a commercial art gallery sprang up in the 
City, so much was the interest generated in modern art by the 
exhibition in a Museum. 

Similarly the Erode and the Vellore Museums had organised 
exhibitions and seminars. There are but a few of the many 
instances in which the distict museum fulfilled what was expected 
of it - promote the collection of objects of cultural or artistic merit 
and be a centre for the receipt of such objects from whosoever 
wants to safeguard precious heritage; spread awareness of art 
and nature among the people of the district. 

The district museums offer the young Curators who are 
placed in charge of them a rare opportunity to show initiative and 
drive and studiousness and industry in collecting objects falling 
within the purview of the museum’s objective from various places, 
studying them, documenting them, putting them on display. Once 
the district museum is organised and inaugurated under the 
guidance of the Madras Museum, it is the Curator’s lookout to 
start the work of acquisition of objects, of study of the district’s 
personality of identification of the objects, their documentation and 
display. The Curator must make himself equal to the task and 
publish one or two paper based on his experience in the Museum 
in learned journals of standing. These papers are indicative of the 
ability of the Curator to do good work and put it across to others 
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cogently and with understanding. Even in the initial appointment 
of the Curator for a district museum hereafter, a post-graduate 
degree and three or four published papers in established journals 
in subjects related to the museum may be insisted upon so that 
only the hard working and dedicated head of a district museum 
will find a place. 

Finance may not be easy to come by in a district museum. 
But the people in a district may be more accessible to a good 
idea, may be more amenable to encouragement of their interest 
in art and nature. The people of the district may be drawn into 
taking interest in the activities of the museum and extending 
voluntary help in preserving cultural heritage. It is here that the 
Curator of the district museum can show initiation and can set an 
example of dedicated work. At the same time, he can increase 
his knowledge of whichever discipline fascinates him. The district 
museum offers him a rare opportunity for enhancing his personality 
as he enhances the image of the museum. 
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II 

iDjL]# Qa^&OLirEia&OT - ^udluurojD, 

^jiraFUT^DSTTiuuD rbrruj ®OTftia&rfr 

■ - - — . . ■■ — ■ - - ■■ ■ . ■ — -- - - - - — — - — — — 

rfluiiluurrOTjp £Hg>®« ^p(Lpsu, 

@6U60ii’ 1/361, ^l®ypei)rt rf<9, ^|ipa>rTLirrui 

rB®iTUDCT)6\)aFff itot) 6U, CflFfioii - 636 016. 

1910-6U 2_®6UfTaftLJUllL. 6TTT 6?D jT)lU gjlXmorBITfl5L|irU) 

LDIT ftJllL_^^CTT CLDfEKgU U@^KoUJ @CTTOT){DUJ ^©Spari" UJrTGUU_li. 

u6b(S6up ffypa, ^|f7rfluj6u amrsTOTfiiaflnrfib iSIctt gifiirCTnjLJiL®, 
arruiiTn'fffT LorrsuilLii gtottu QutuiflLuuiL®, Q£6OTLorr6iiili_i5i«6ifl6U 
6 X(T)ul1l_ ffrr^lu y,s : 6baOT)6mu®^g| ^©glJBarr iDfraiLLii ffTOTru 
Quiurfli_LJUilL_g|. 

60 (ipCTTLI glrijg^fT 6lSl®§IUUlllf 6TOTT(Sp 

ftjipr5jauuilL_gj. j§ldjgj,iT rflrfjluj jBflWT CTOTrnxrgijLD 6U6wflarr j5«it ffTwrCp 
Quiurr QupfDgj. 40 ^armr®®^®© (ipriiTLi 6uri>£ “iD«aiOT)CTnj Qupp 

LDflwprrfT gtottcd $^rj-ULJL_£$6\) 6u®ii u LD6iranjurrOT)p LDrr®ailif” gtct rp 
um_65lCTT ^CT)L_rfluS)6b “Qurrd9uj6T<5d£) 6U6iniri^.uSKSeo Qurrflrflnrfftfl 
ff 5 CT)^uSI (?60 6 iSl®gjj 5 «rr rf)iurrurrrflft(g ril^gju (Sum!® ustot^ct)^ 

6T 6ITPT SPDji tflOTTOTT® ffi 6 ¥ 0 Tgp” 6TCTTJT) 6Iirfl»6TT #ljDU«DU 

fifl6rrA(gu). 

glibLDrrsuLlu^^OTT “ffrr^gfrrr iflsrrarriu, Q^6orCii)cirf) 
Q6U6TT6TrrflAfl>rruj, J§lj5$kiiTflSlOTr (gjilif gguurrriT st drp ^CT)Lp««ULi@ii 
rflsuarrrfluSCTT uilurra^ Q^rrj^jbffrransoarir «6wflOTfl ajarorarar 
'$|£&amj0»(ir, gkjTrffurTCT)«rruii u)®f5gju mgaflair, ^l®rfkb66tiM^ginT 
^j,sroTL_rT6TT (SarruSWb, ^)®uqa(Samlw)i_ *gl©ffa«i$ rfWuriiT CarruSlfibaOT 
H«ipQufbfDW>«J. ^l®ffai^KSuj ^l®6U5TOT«nirrrLDOT)6U @!jii)«wriiiarfl6^hdlOTT 
iSljDUiSlLii. 
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^1®. tSL ®L0fTf7ffmi] glrrnanr, Qu®j5£fln6i)fljrr arruHrrrffri- ^^liu 
glrrsror® (y)^6b«jfra«n6TT0 flaggy @iiii)rr6iiili_ii. 

6iirrOTru) urrrf^ arflaa «rr(SL_ gir5j06uuu(g^l-Qu®u)urrgijui 
RjfDilrflwDiija a>rrgroiLb u@^l Qurfku ^paor 5T«iTp 6Tgj«|i gla^ma). 
flnaiuunrp, ^fTffaOTrrr srsirfD |g^®arrilLrrpa(SsTr Qurfliuflnaj. 
(Sair6rnrflSl6\) 2_6 tt 6 tt uiiflnuiurrp, ^aaror (SarrflSi6orrp a_uifl jfflnrj- 
OT)fiuuunri5l6b «Slili_rr6b 4 j§l6\)iLati qraarrarir urraOTT Qupii 

6T6TiTg)j «L_j56& {p'fbpnwLrrau (SuamiL®&i®£l{Dgj. glgy 

Qffiugya® «jj5^rr6b sTfcjafiir ^rr®(y)ii <g®ti, 6Usrr(yMi Qarri^ffi@ii. 
^|5|5rr«D6Tr C^rra^la anr£^®a^(Sn)rrLb. 

glikDrr6iiilL.^^]6b <£)6uarrrfl, fiFfcjarjOTT (SamiS)6b sTTOT)6i)ufl6\) 2_6TT5rT 

C Qff6U6i)UlllyL, GTOTTfT) £Mrfl6T5T (SLOpCS®- SL6TT6TT @CTTr5l6U rfl.lfl. 9-li 
£jTjbrDrr6OTnf6U QagjaauuiLL @® #)p (gji_6UOT)fT)« (Samifl6b 2_6ir6irg|. 
^1^)60 2_6 tt6tt rflfljCTflrirr anwCurrOTJira «6urrf5^1(y)a(g>ii. glgj 

urrgi«fraaiJui_(S6UOTbri^iij a®fy,6Uih. 

^uiotjld (Sj5mljfl>® 6TUUif ujrrrfliuikDgpja® Cj5rr£<§)a ®L.«ir 
QflFgy^gi^lrDrTrrftCfiirrr, ^(Sg (Surr«inrp arnuatfri) (Surra 
6< amuafiF6uaanTr” ^litugjja® (S{5rr^la ai_6ur Oagjj^gj6ugi 2_6ror®. 
glaCSarrufla) rftajarrrfluSWb 2 _ 6 Tr 6 rrg|. 

arriiu 6 ui 0 n) «£)flRrf)6\)a(65aQaCTrp glj5^)ujrrflSl6\> 2_6 ttctt 
gGirQiun® LiasiSlLii ^l®«Sl6b6\SlLiM0gjrrr ^©li. glgy 
^®flSl6V)651uM^gn'rt Qaarcryaa (SarrOT)6i)CT)iu ^)®^g|6ir6Tr (Su)rb®0 
G)£>rrurff#l LDWDfiouSlfib 2L6TT6Trgj. 

giflyij5fnli^6u “arrr*j(Saujii &rrfln6ir&6ir” LiayjQujbpwDfiii. ^|(S^ 
Surrrirp gliiuHraJLL^^Ifib a-rirar gl® ^rriu gjOTrraiarir L|ay? 
Qufbp«D6ij. gtanoj (S«jlct)l j5rrujarir ctcot ^riSliuuuL.L_CT)6iJ. gtanoj 
rftdluurrOTjp UMbpui @nrraufr«iwrriijuj glwrr5ja«mr@UL gteitfiSkOTiiiaflflCTr 
ftjijwrrp aifliurra glwrgiiLb ^jtflujiJUL.dl6bw>6i). glirnraurrflnflnuii 
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jglfflJT Q^rfljB^ ^|6TT6l| rfluiiluurrOTVJT) |§lOTTajCT)g U6UIT 

^rt51i5^l©aa«Sl6b6iJ)6i). s>rrjxflroTii glijiTffurrflnflTiLui glirrrffrr®a6nTr6U 
Quujit QujbfDgj. rfluiSluurrCT)fD(!ujrr grr rflrbprri". j§lgi 
glrrrrffurTfiowrujg^lCTT Qgrinr^lipaC® 40 &Lifi. QgrrflnsoflSlri) 
8«rr«Sl6\)UL.if Sffrijgip suL^ufleb 2 _ 6 ir 6 r grr sMirml#luinr(gLb. Jglsiig^rr 
j^rriu rf)rDj 5 g C>6 Ul.ot)l_ rBrriLL gflnrflDfln* 6 U 6 TTTTUU 6 ii«nr 7 g gaSlix LDfbfD6U6iDfr 
ue>asg£06U ^|6WJTL_6iSlLn’gj, tfljDjig Guhtliu j5inL|rajahJ_. gtcttGsij glang 
£&rr6U6U gjanpuSWu uiUOTTU®gg60rrii ctctt 1969 iSluirsiifluSfcb Qatfiftajisg 
u gl6i)6V)6foil(Jijili_(Sofa651uSl6b n gljs^luj J5muft6tr Grrirn) fl>iL®OT)iruS)6U 
@ri5luiS)Luuil®6Tr6TTgj. Gajp ffri 5 g glij^liu r 5 rnu«(§Lb glffrfljDUM 


1974 (g,rinr uirrgii ^iCTTLDOTrflff auflA Qsii6rfl6Uf5g “j5rnij«6ir” 
ujbfffluj’ awl®CT)irufl6i) rfluiSluurrflnjD glrorii, arr&jo) gjCT){DuSl6b Cumtuu 
r5irujrrfl> uujOTru®gguui_ a_6irflrgi gtottjd @fl5luL| an*«nrnjyilLg|. 
^wrrrfib jgtoirrp suamj ^smguufTjnSluj ffffliuiTCTr ge^uo) gl60OT)fi). 

1990A6if)6O d5l«rriBgirfl« s^liflri) Q6U6Tfl6uj5g jBfruiarir upngluj 

e*Al®CTM7ulfl6b rfku gAjnxrcnr gasuroasir on , 6rorujili_OTr. s&jixg) LopuLj 

5T(Ljgp(Suirp tfhjiSluurrflnjD Q0 rflfbprri*. iD«rf)grra>(6T5a>8« a_swr6ij 
mhimmm rflw)L«®rrg(Su^p, glttiawfluj j5rruj«CT)«Tr 5ruuif« arruup 
CT-CTrsip, ^p-Sffrr ^6boop Qgrrfiwr® ^niDuSurr gffiaStin fiSkifliidWo 
@0»@ii rsnui §UargCT>ga> «it«« C«j6wr®Qii)CTT Sftj6ror®Ca>iT6ir 
«S)®g(SgOTr. «3|gjb(S QffflSI ^miiLiupCurrso gifi^jBrr® 

1998ii ^6wr® ajj-Aj Qfffii)«Mg£kLLg£ldr Gurrgi «rr6U j5CT)Lggi«DfD 
“AjiSkjurrfiDfD rsmij glroni” AD^grruCuilimL. asnro) 

J5«dl_ awirrrag^lfii) urrp«rr«aiLiu®^fDgi sr «rp aFL_i_LDdTpg^)6b 
Aujflcsrmr. 

1999-ii ^snriffib ^0rfWbfi6lL|ggiriT mlLLowrp a_puiSkorrr £00. 
gtruMniroAcofl &\jL-&mu siSkurrgg^u u rfkjLSkjurrw)jD jBfnil gtoub” 
Currdrp g^rirffurrcmciruju) . rsn'iLi gkuTgflDgiqii ainjuiTjb{DC«ii6wr®ui 
crcvrpnr. gk7ir€Furrcnoruig^)a) rsmii, suanruCumt 0h_iL®fDaj£ raioii 
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a_6irflrgjrra 4 ^aror®®® (yjror ^lOTrLD6OTf)a a^lrflsb $® ®lL®ot)I7 
Q6ii6Tf1ujrTCTTgi. jgl^)6T5l0j5g| 64 @J5fBrnu” @6urr&j«6rflrirr Qu®ot)ujot)uj 
^nSIrfKofDini. 

^{bCurrgj a_ 6 U®«rr 6 iS) 6 b “g>jbiFinrL|” flSh^uqarcrrTGij 6 j{buil® 
flj®£)pgj. a-rir^rr «jfr6orrpOT)n)ujii, LDijL|ff Qaebsunyaanfirrujii 
ftfruurrrbp (Ssu 6 ?rar®ii 6 T 6 irrfi)fD (Surra® urr«J 6 urraa arrflnjTuu®£)fDgj|. 
3L60^Wir 6Tii(y)OT)6v)uSl6U LDfiLja rfl6DTOTTrsja6Tr ^^laauuLlLjr^ii ^^p® 
ffr^lrfuLja ®i76\)a$ir j5rrOTf)60g>^l6ir j5rr6orruaar5ja6Tf)6i51®r5gjii 
6 y®^lCTTn) 6 ur. jglpp® rflfDj 5 £ 6 T®^giaaml® ^uarrOTflapprrwflfib 
“unrifihijrrrinr LD 6 iD 6 u” Quifluj Ljpprr tflCT) 6 D«CT) 6 rr« arraa 6 T®pp 
rBL.6uifaOT)aa(Sfirr. 6iii7sun’fbOT)jDiqii, ^n®«S)wan6ML|ii rsiiurrsjairraCTr 
^nfjlaSlujfiurrri) 2_flron_nr6ifr a®«Sla«mCTra QarrarbrCSi. suiTrorrpflnn) 
^|L^aa (yjjbu®fiurr.* 

srmQei}, ^i£ly}r5rnlifdT (§l®uj5rr$ijgj ^|®mjaml#liuaLDrrcvr 
rfl®gjfait ^|®raia>rnlrfluja0^l6b “rfluiSluunrflDn), glirrrffurrOT)6muii” 
fBmu gteurmi06Tf]«rr uL^tpu), ^l®Au6^lq^prrra mniua) rglp ^/smf\sS\m 
uL(yjii, QflF6uri)uilifa ®L6UOT)ir« (SarruSlgffldr uL_(Lpii 
Qup(S6U6TOr®uj. upgj ^6vor®a(0a® (yjrirr flnfiyuurrpnfjlfii), ®anrri_rr{pj 

6T§pii glL_^^l6V) a6OTrQi_®aauuil® prbGurrgi LDgj«nrr 

^|®riiaml#luja^l(b 9L6fT6ir “(yigjLoaaCTT ^rn^teimu^ Jglr&j® Qarrarcrrr 
(SAi6vbr®u) 6TCTT61JU3 (Sail®« Qarrrir^KSroCTT. aansuasir suflrrrj 
^♦,rb(DL®ii <g>|®ii uflnrflatvr @aJ6ii®riu«rnLrfhiJ«iJ) ! 
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al^ gi ihair imsull# Ga : uGu®£0ib 

^^GjFi&pir Ga&TuJilgpiii) 


6 TCTO. ^)0C^SSOrQpiT^^l, 

LonrsuilL.^ Q^rr6U6i51uj6b ^§y6U60it, 
rfldSihuijtb - 608 001 


'jSLDgj u«njruml©ff Qffri)ftjmj«OT) 6 !Tij urr parry u<£) 6 \) j5LDp 
ai_flnu gtcttjd ^CT) 6 UUiSl 6 b ^©fcjarnLtfUuau) ®©gjgjiTfcJ@ 

r5L_0gJ6UgJL_WT «©^^irr 5 J(g LD 6 l)OT)IT Q61i6lfluSll_ ^lLL_l£lLlL_ff QfflUfl) 
6unrjT)p^gya(grf]uj^rr(5ii. @irrrLDrsrr^LiorLb u)rr$uilL_g>£06iS)©r5p 
iSrflaauuilL. «Sl©girBfl>fT LurrsuilLii, L 06 mLpuS) 6 irr 6 U(dcwtl_ y,ifl. 
6T«rf)gyii a>CT)6\), 6ui76orrp, uararurriLiffl) (yjgjcirflnLD 6urriuj5s> 
iDrr 6 Uili_r 5 Ja 6 rfl 6 b ®cirp ctott corrib. |§li 5 £ LDrrcuilL_£^l 6 U s\\f 6 i 
^©rajarrilrflujau) ^|CT)iDaauuiliy.©iJugi arrcuajib Qurr®^LDrr@ii. 

«6uQ6Uil©a6Tr, tflrburaiarir, §«ifliursj«6ir ^^liusurb^npa 
ft 6 OTTL_r 61 i 5 gj u^l«| Qffiii6U^l6i) FF©urr© «rriL©6up (Surra) 
Qau(Su©aCT>6miju) Qa>rr6UG5)uja) prop aonrrLjfilrBp u^loj Qffikqii 
ucrofluSla) f©ul1© 6U©^ln)p. <9©curr6U©panjD ^eglwr^dglfib 80 
QauG>u©a>6rr urrgiarraauu©rflCTrp5®r. gjiilyiu uw«ot) 60 « ayiatyru^ 
uop^liu 6>wQajiL©0pflDff)uiui, cub pcmpiLiib gliii@dr«ir 

QaFu(Su©ftOT)6rTLi ui^QujQj&pfiirarwr; ^tucii GlaujpdrarcBr. 80 
Qau(Su©«6Tfl6u jrrriT© Qffu<Su©fl>flr uul©ib ^©pparr 
LDrrcmlt-^cn^ff (Sarrisg Qau(Su©a>6ir ^(gib. jglprBrrdr® 
Qau(Su©«6Tflrir j0Lprr)UL_ij ijlij^la&OTJcir ^©isiamLrfluja^jSla) 
OT)5uA»6orrib. uroCScup ffrr$9 loaa^ib ^csrp sb.if (SarruSlo) 
^I©uu6wfluflcb f©ui1l.ct) 0 «Sk*r««e> @jtfhjurr« CT(y^l crocuaaaxn k 
cryjrruftnb u«brfir>«nrra GUFuGutli^a) «j©ii orrcoa ($rfiuLi&am - pfily) 
6T6WTa«D6ir «SWiT®aa (grtfhjiflcb (Chart) crgjjgl onaiaaaxnb. ^cuarr^ 
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r5rrL.rrrt QffuGuiLifflnCTT ^l©6urr6U®gjCT){D urTgiarr^gi 

ftj06Ud5{i)s>rr0> <§)CTrgjejrB<0 j9psiJCTT ^j^lurt i_ir«i_rr. rfl6UjB<£) 
^6Ufra6tr 28-9-1997 ^rirp ©umij 10,000/- 

j5OTrQ®n’6D)L. 6ULprSJ^lOTTn’rTffi6TT. 

6 ifl®prB«ri- ^jbCurrp iDrreuilLLDrTffi j§!©ui51g}]ii Qa>m_s>a>aj* 06 i) 
ffrr^gjrn' 6 UL-i_gj^) 6 b ®rt 2 M( 7 rraC 6 u j§l®jBg>gl- Jalfljf^rr j 5 a>ir 
ffCT)uninra> fiSIsirr&j^liup. ffrr^gfrrT Quiuifleb 9 © QffuGu®ii 
ffrr^pr®i- 6 iT QjBiuGsuflSl, 6 ULLU 6 B) 6 i)Lii 7 ii CffrrjBgi Qprinrprrr QarrwinrL 
gliTfiOTTL.n'sup Qffu(Su©ii ffn-^girn - ^©^leb a_rirwr 6 jiprruSli 7 ii 
uemmom ^lijrrLou) stotto) (Lp(kprr6up GlffuGuGlii ffrrgjgjrfr 
^©Gftiqrirflr rflsuairrrfl jB3>fT gtottjd {BfrOTrarrsup Qffu(Su©u) 
glaail©6iDijuSl6U ^iffq Qffiuwuu©^sirpCTr. rBrrriT© Qffu(ou©«(6T5ii 
£l.i5l IS^ii prjbprr6OTriy.6ir glp^lufleb Q6U6rfluflL_uuili_ Qffu(Su©a6ir 
^©li. rBrrdr@(oii) ^©ffQ^jBgirri' GarruSlfl) CSewrLiijij uGwf)a>@ LAaflmj) 
^6U6l)p ^rTOTTli 6ULpfbJfliLJUlll_CT)^ © rjJluU6V)61J. jglCTTp CurTOTlCjT) 

^OTTpLi ^l®ffQa : jB§jrit (y)©fl>FT Cftn-uSlfiinfii) iD«a6rr Quiflgjil Currjbffil 
«ui^uil©CTrCTr6iJTrT Grrirrugi QffuCu©«CTflrir Qp6uii ^rf51iuuu©£)n)g|. 
^l©fiurr6u®pCT)n) ^{gami U6U ffrr^l LD«fi&flnT6\) uj$l0>a>uuL_L_£jb@ 
FF(vbr©6irfirr {bitott© Q^uCu^a^ii flFrr6irprraa ©n5luiSli_6i)ini. 
ffrr^l0S6ir ©rtfl^gi ^liisij Qffiiju6UfTa(ji5«©ii ff(y»£rruj£OT)£ 
QffUJUfljrracjjA^ii u6OTTOT)L_fl>fl&fT6\) gt otot 
QmLiusurra( 65 «@Lh ttemQmeir QcfuCSu©®^ Qurflgjii gjanGror Lirflup. 
gli&i©GiTGir jBrrdT© QffuCu©«6rr ©nfflggi $l©Gurr6ij©g|6B)n) 
egliaiaGiflgyjaGiflGi) ©il©OT)ir«6rr 6T(ij^liq6ir(SflrCTT. lSIjd© 
^l©6UfT6lJ©pOT)p ^djOTTflF Qffu(Su©a>6Tr pr^giJli @L_Lfl QufQff 
Qffiup«rCflr6ir. 

^i^pir^ G^uGu® 

28-1-1779gl6U Q6U6rfluSlLXiuu_ glffClffuCu© 25 Qff.ilT. rg6ir(yui 
16 Gte.iif. ^^^(yjLb Qfl>rr6vbr©dr6Trp. (yj^rirr u&>&>in 39 ojrf)0>(£$iii 
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iSIott uaaii 41 curflacsjii Q«JL_L_uuL_(bl6iTCTr6in'. (y)OTTL|rDii lduSIsu 

2_®6U(y)ti 6UOT)l7UJUUlL®6Tr6TTg|. 

ffrrggjrit ucg^luSlfib urrOT)crruj«®rrijwe> j§l®|5{5 |§lm(y)ifCijr*i«rr® 
aii 5 ^i 7 un’OTOTifWOTT macro GxrDUUfnju jBrrujaarf j 5 rrcro(§ rojcroaiurrcro 
^irnioi!U«(65®(gjm macrom cuy)fcj(gjmrrp ^ctootto iSIpuiSl^prorcmriT. 
Qu®mujbp ^lirrrmm, rflpQa>iL®3j #rrrmm, a_mucrr ^Igromm, #6iS)^a 
£krrrmm 4 >pj 5 iT 6 iTarr@ii. Qu®mujbpa ^rrmii rsn-uTiracir i£l@<§kurrfl» 
curr(igm smn crcrorojrrm. Qu®mujbp rowurejcma suuuj* QarrcrorLjnT 
r 5 m_mt crcirug| roSla^lirm rflrsjaqija aAQroiil® Qpcuii Qa>rfliu 
6ii®^lpgj. ajiucira d^mm-mpciir £)rrrrmm CSurrpm. #«Sl^a tfbjTrmm 
^guSurra unrgjjgkucroej mil®m 2 _ 6 tt 6 tt a«irt (SurrgyLb. rflpQ^il® 
rflirirmm Qu®mujT)p r 5 m_rrrr ^ 606 urr^ 6 ijfT curr^m aMirrra 
gl®««currm. Qu®murbp Gu®irrracijm rflpQ^il® rflpprirfracip 
@ffluLfli_6\)rrii. grojCIcurr® «lL_L_nr®m £)®ffQaj5giriT CarruSIcb 
j0®uu6OTfl®(§ 9 ® ®pswfl Qj 56 b cuyjfcj® CcuOTro®m. QauGu® 
6T(Lg^liu ^rrCLorr^ixgrrai j 5 ml®a awcra® crcrop u^rfluSIro) 
gj®^p€vr€irrrrf. ^jiuiuii Qu®u)rr6ir macro Licroroncrorojcrom QffuCuilifri) 
Qurrnfjl^pfiirflrrrrf. ulluj^ct)^ QcurofluSliLL. fiipurruu rsfrujaarr 
^gjcrocrog) ^l®6urTfiu®pCT)fD ^dJcro^dglcOT ^miilirrrcrorra j§)®j 58 j 
^®6OTriTff6\)3j<£k_ii ^6Tfl^p6Tr6Trrrrr. 

^pir, QjbdrGiDorf), oii_i£)aDcCL|ji£ QnjCu® 

ffrr^girn* QffuCu® (SurrcroGp eFrr^prit, Qj5OTr(Sm«fl, 

OJLUI6D)«)l|7li STOTT (ipOTTp ftflEOTT®^ CoiTJBp $®oQajBginr G«mi9«) 

Camiijm ucwfla® macrom cmpriia (yu£Qcu®$pdrcn , OTTir. arrcoii 
2-12-1729 ^(gii. J§laQauGuiLi£.ro) ctjbjb urrcroromjaamnr Quiu®m 
Jglcbcroco. roS^pcu man* gcroisiacir, mfran’OTT^^mf, $co$£>rnr ^crop 
fln-if $ircrom 6uyiiij^)iy6vrcirOTrir. 25 Qa.ilT. jj>cir(yni 15.5 Qa.iiT. 
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^«5U(y)ii QarrOTDTL glffQffuGu© (yjCTTUffffii 48 suiflafinfirmp lS)ctt 
u«a>ii 59 6urfl«6osrriijii Qffnw©6rrflrg|. GlffuGuiLifOTT a>rr6i)ii 
OjSIuiSIll iSlrir $)®ffQffi 5 gjTrr ^ot)ld«S 1 l_ 0 OT)^« ffi_pii) Currgi 
J 5 «u« 6 totl_ y,LflujrT^luj urrijp ff6TOTL_p^l6b iMlpp ©wifi aanrrL_p^lfl) 
Cff ij, (Sffrryj, Lmrararifiu y,Lfi)iii)6\) urr6wriy.uj [Lemi-MpgUw d)6i)rr 
6lSlGOTTIT^LJ LflrflWfnTOTT LffCTTfTll#] ffJSpCfrCTUSUIjrT CT(yjPp©6Tflufl©ff(0jli) 
LDg|irrrL|fflff(g^ Qpror ^Wmffuflsb 2_6Tr6Trprra>ff ffn-ann’^KSnyrii. a^jbCurrgi 
glj5^1iurr6iD6ii umj-pei ffarorLii deirgyLb glp^luj gianswrai ffaibrLLi) 
6T6irpii ffh_p^l(opnrii. ^uSIott 1779^0) ^flranp.GfiuGuj unrir^a 
ff6rori_ii 6 tott{d Quiuflnfrff ffrrOTbr^Kopmi. ©Lurfla ffarorLii urrirpa 
ff6rorL_p*9fl) iSlfflpp ffOTCTL-Lou® gl©0£6\) ffrr6ror^l(oprrii. 

(SffmiSWb ^l©uu6roflff@ 6U6wfla>ff Gffeyjii (rsirp rgklCffup^l djijib 

2_6TT6TT 5U6TTLDrrSHT 2*E($LD 6ULp(^ffUU®^)fDgjj. 

prr6Tjrii «uy)i5ja> 25 suanffiunw ffrr^liurrrr grirp ah_tp. {ifiipsn 
Qffiij^WirrpCTTrt. 


t 

^piTp«rrCT)5!rLi Lil6Tr«D6TrLorrrr 

2. 

(ippaSliDfriT 

3. 

pmuffffLDrrrr 

4. 

as$UOT)iXff Qffilif 

5. 

Qijilifiurr 

6. 

Qpmliy.iuir 

7. 

Qaunftiaw Cgfijixwnr 

8. 

ff5^6rorL.u)frrT 

9. 

CffLir 

10. 

fmffff(offrr6Trrr 

n 

aunsxrssm gyiQe i ffrr^kurrrt 

12. 

6urr6wfkurr 

13. 

arrawarripr 

14. 

fiSlpn® fiurrriirflffff 

15. 


16. 

ufiwflffffiDfrrr 

17. 

^ttwiraanripr 

18. 

@ff6Uft 

19. 

j 5 m_rriT 

20. 

6iK«br6«snnr 
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21 . rsrrttSlprr 
23. UCTTCTTft 
25. 6FA^l6lS)uj(T 


22 . Qffikoirrr 
24. UCT)n)ujft 


QttjQsurr© «Jil©a@u) ^panro) uif QairararL ©pawfl Qj56U 
6uyii5i« C6 uotbt©u). 6iifT0ga>ii QflFiijuftjft. ld»it ffCTnbjasir, 
j 5 inlL.rT 5 rorCT)ii)a>a>rrrrft, «anjTfl>(§Li iSl 6 rrOT) 6 iru)inr, a>6OTTLfiue>rn7iT 

(LpCTTOTflOTTp 6U(g,661aa CfiU6OTT®lb. $©61Jn 6LI©glflnjD ^jfjOTT 
Qufbp LDg)jL.rflL.ib 6u@eorr6ur Qprrw>«OTHU 6}uuOT)La>fl> 

(o6UOTbr©ii. QffuCuilifOTT 6urrflFaii 5T(Lg^luj6ijrf LSkrflFOTTwrsiir^ajCTT ujadr 
^lirrriDa asOTTa® tf^rrrrrriDiiiUJOTT ^surnr. OTpgirir uM»rrffwri&i®6ir 
iSi 7 mD 6 ront®dr 8 (Su©ii «JLiDCT) 60 L|i 7 ii LDafTffcinri&ja6ir 12 (Su©ii 
QjB6ir(SLD6rfl LDa>rr«FCTTfiifl>dr 11 (Su©ii fijuuii j§kl©6irCTr«Bnf. 31 
LSlijrrLDOTmrit guuiJ6iL©6TT6TrCTTit. iSlirrriDswrrf ^|6U6orr^ 33 (Suit gjuuid 
glL©6Tr6!TOTnf. iSldrOTJCTTLDmt, (ippeffliurrir, jBmuaaif, QijiLif, QfftLif, 
(SpsuiT, aajOTbrLrf, (Ssjrrrirr ^^KSiurnf 6jijuifiL©«rfiiT«orit. 
QffuSuLiy.CTJOTT '»g ) d)OTT$£)6OT ffrnrurre>a> ©tDij-Gftjjpj uevbrLmju) 
Qujbpa Q«rr6rorLrnf. fffTgjgjrrr QffuCu© QsmlifiuojCSir 
giffQffuCuLCTH-^ii QttJLi^iqrirflTrnf. (SujjbawkL gl© QffuGu©««TflCTr 
®rT6u^^l6i) 14 (Sptflarr Cfiu^jrf fliuiSliriDOTrfluj (Sprflatf 

^CT)6i)6Uirrra gl®j5p6!T6triTrf. 

9 *y)iri 9 ju) udbr«»<swr£ Q^uCu© 

ffrr^girrf ^©(S«iMfiir«r 6 jLpmiSkjii u6Wtct)6ott 9 © ggifrinr ^rrmoui 
^©id. 18^u) prrbfDrTswnfCTT glp^uSlsu ixirG^^r rfkiaii (gpoCffair 
^ 6 ror© QarT 6 OTTLrnf 6 T«iru 6 iJir uiTCT) 6 irujAarririrrTa gl®j5gi 

gluu@^$iDUj 4^anrr© «jj 5 p 6 !T«rrrrf. lSIjd ^iTOTa«Dflm*i (SunrdrGp 
gl(u©a©ib Qurfhu Qiouja^rtp^l @®j 5 g|«hr«irp. 

sukjflra rfkjmai, fsi Sip® ^pnoib, rflpuml©® ^krrruxi, ^otb 
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tfiipruMj) error jBrrdr® euroaiurrror assiraeiflro a_«r«r e^djOeurr® 
«filifib@u) ®prorf) Qjseb £!®&Q£Fj5pnr GawroSWu Carrijij urorflo® 
cuy^iia Gojron©u) errirp unrroemu&flwnjTT ft.^^roSkl@iar6iTint. ffiiwwj 
ffflruaii) errorueiir eSlniou) ^uirifl^pdreirmt. Lirorrororeuevr ^ffirif) 
6 T€oru6u(Sir QiFuGuilroL Qeuili^tiijRreirint. $®ttJTreu©projD 
' 3 l > £ar$£)ar ^liiSlijrireir «£|®6wrrr*6p$ gibiSlinrror errorueuir 
Q&uCuiLifrororu Qujbpa Qarrroiri_mr. gl£QflFuGuilifa) CliFjBjSa) 
Qp®arofUor uroCeup jBrrunsjadr 0 j 0 aflMJuil© 6 Treireur. {9®£QffjBginr 
t jgkflL|Airor uxrGjsfiS) ffgjrrG6ije9 iDGuaeoti’ error® @jfilaaMJU©«9rDg|. 

arreo^^lror ifil®£ rfljfiku a*_p 1/60 aSrorm^turr^lui ^fburojo 
QgrrLJ&itfl LSkjibui G^eueir 6urrLprBrr6ir ereeru LwCeup ^erorQodr 
sh-pjuQdScOTfDfflr. LDerflg 6urri^rBrT6iT, lilpijrr 6urryjrBrT6Tr, Ggeurr extern 
6 Troru u60®roL_uj arreoi&ia^ii u&Geup m®[5J®(j$u) anem&Qttyrrw. 

1 ffprhqaii 43,20,000 6 u®L.riia> 6 ir Q&rrrorrL.p. glgy Gurreb 
2000 ffpit uj«Gld iSbriDgyrojLUJ 9 ® j 5 rr«rrr®ii. iShribuNr a_ro^uj 
0 »rrso£*§l 6 b tflsujs^lujrrror ©rreuii G^su ^eror© 47,400 Gawrt^Guj 
70,64,000 oj®*9r&jfl>6ir ^®ii. 452-1/2 ®p?r • 
gieurrunririi^ii a»gj£0einrii 71,440 Gam^Cui 22,96,627 ereirp 
Q^uGuiliffio arrrorr^iGpmi. Giopii 9 eueu>®ujrreinr «£|ug>rii®6iT 

giffQffljGuillfO) 5h_pUU©^lOTTfD6TJT. 


euiTronri_6ivr(f0^u) 

4381 

fljffwfl 

4880 

rflA^iiriijrrrr^ii 

1829 

Cunrff irrrffrnr^flfiii 

1749 


954 

irmoG^eurnT^ih 

56 

iSlir£nrij®prfT£fl&ii 

491 

^liliffinrirrruirr^^u) 

250 
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<&©L«njT G^6ur7murt ^6inrr(oL. dftlifCTTfrrriurrppii ^©li. glgy 
£Li9. 1529gl6U Qprri_mj@£);Dgy. i%pmj®pijwppii £).iS).1268gl& 
Qpm_rw®£ln)gy. irnrujGpsurrrTpgHJ) £I.lS). 1743gl6b Q$rrL.i&j(g£)fDgtJ. 
6iSla^li7U) rarrupii £).(y). 50gl6U QprrL_r!u®£)iDgy. Gurrffixrrffrnrpgyi 
^I.i5).30gl6u Q^m_rbj(5^lrDgj. surrsinn’L-Sijrrrr^^u), «OTflujrr6OTr©a@u 
iS\m ai0i_ii a>$9jgy Qajm_fci@£)fDgy. 3100 5rOTr6prrii. «a51 3101 
^©li. B8> ^aror© &.\Sl. 78 ^©li. Qs>rr6U60Lb £l.iSl. 825 ^©li. 
j§l0QflFuGuiltf6i) glfl)L.0Lb GTOTTUSjfbcgjU UeglfiU gJT JD IT ufl Q" U) 
UUJGOTU©ppUUL©6TT61Tgy. G^rrif 6TCTTUgJ 5T(Lg^^l6b 5T(yjpUUL-©6Trflrgy 

j 5 u) (LpdrCOTrrnflCTr «6roflp glffQffuGu© rflppp 

ffrrriTfDTrgp. 

QffuGuiliffib «6rori_ ^OTipGgufbpusurr ^rKSfiOfra^mfu 

ffrr^u ffrmjfftfliu upii Qupfljrr 5T6irp airOTbr^lGprrii. QflFuGuilifdT 
fl»rr6up$)6\> ^l(r56urr6U©§jCT)jD 9>OT)606urrrfl& u^LpCTrprrfiugj 

uL_L_ii ^liufiOsurrsinjT G^rflarr (1770-1789) gl©J5gyflrCTrrnr. 
QffuGuillffl) gll_LJ) QujbpfiTTOTT 6J Lp IT LlSl IJ li LI 6OTT OT) 6OTT iflLLfT 
i5lff)arr6U^^l60 QrB6i)CT)60 LDflRjfkirr&tf) ggiJOTrprr©®®# Qffnj5£LDrnu 

•iSl6irmjrflujgj. lSIott loctt jurii®fffflrir ^Ansroruuif 9 ^mj)rwa>6irrrfliu 

uihHg) iM4aajuili_gj. LSVPk^Sl6iJ)6Trr {ywn Q 06 O 6 iJ 6 buLip. guTdr 

glpror §© u®^liurra @®J5pgJ. LSlp«frgup^l6U ^r&j^Geuujrr 
6U9WuS1pp. 


<#)«U<g&irrfl<£- Q<SFLj6u(5 

rfl6uawrrfluSl6b aLdrsrr pm_rrrra( 65 ui U6U uiLct)l«( 63 U) griup ah_ip. 
£l.i9. 1729 gla) ^©flFQffpprri' CtarruSIro Garrqiru U6rofla® ld«ct)ld 

6UlfXhia (yXfQ«J©pp ^U}LD«CT)LOOT)U]p ^l©5UT6li®pCT)p 
QP6ULD piTffffli)LD^)pp QffuGlJ© 6J6irpii ^jgOTrajdglL-LD 

^Giflpproromrr. glffGIffuGu© 25.5 GIsuiT. igflT(y)ii 12.5 Qe.iS. 
^a>6U(yni Qasnw©6Tr$rrg]. umiLSIflnCTTLi uppii lduSIcu 2 _© 6 u^gji_rir 
(y)flj6\) uaaii 36 surfl^^u) glfT6irarL_rru) uaaii 29 surfl«(g5ti 
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6T(Lg^uuil®6ir6rrCTT. $)06urrflj®g]CT)fD ffirrrurragj 

^liiSlfjrrCTr @0*ijrr <90ffQffj5gjnflfl> J§)0i$gj Cam_|rr^^l0Liu6TOflCT)UJij 
qrf)j5gi 6uj5g|6Tr«iTmT. uarofl Qffiimjii 2ML^liU0a@^ ^l0igji)OT)pCui 

(§l 0 )$u)i%rrflT fljyjfcj^liugrrafljii sh_p 6 uit. (Lprf^^la> 6 rr 

^l0OT)6u@OTbri_ii < »>|0(Sa>uj6Tr5rr arrj5^l6fu«ufrg^l6b ffuirr<£lujw)i_ni 
g| 6 ir 6 irrrrr. «°>| 6 UCT)ix glffQffuGu® @n51ui5l®£)n)gl. ffOTr«rf)a>rrwni 
^) 0 CT)ld ^^10 rflasamiig ^l 0 (y)aii ailLGmOTuflilL-^ib^flrarfcia 
rflfiuarrrfl r 5 rTi_rrrTa>(j 5 ii U 6 \) uilOT)L.a(j 5 ib ld«ct)ld suyi&ias 
(yMfQ6U®^gjff QffuGuGki ^6Tfl^g|6Trfimnra6rr. s^rosoaoiL® grirpang 
1/2 U6OTTU) ^ir(SfiiJ6roT®ii. (oLDjbuif u6OTT0^lCT)6ur j5rnLL-nwroLD««mriTj 
«flror®(gu LSl 6 ir 6 in 6 rruDrrrr, (yiOTTOTflrirp j0§jjot)6ij (oum_nrLD 6 b esojggrrrr 
fiurrraidilg $) 0 uu 6 ?njf] Qffiiju 6 urfli_u) suLprej^ (S$u$our®u). gl^^rtLDii 
Qffiijy 6 iiit giiiCT)iimS) 6 b ufr«£)uj(yni Lig^lfruSupii LopflDLDuflfl) 
Qffrrrra>a>(y>Lb Qupsurt. jglffQffuffiu® eurr^ffiii 6 T(Lj^liU 6 urr LDuSICfiupii 
Qu 0 UMT 6 ir ^sunrrT. 

(06U6OUU f5m_[rrr 
g\m& f5rn_rrrr 

U6rf)a>« j 5 m_rrrr 
^^OTTLorr^l j5rri_rrrr 
^) 6 U 6 bt r5m_rrrf 
6 U(Lg^^@if rBrri_rrrf 

6T6OT ^p (Suit guuii glL-®CTr«nwrt. gnwui ^06ii«5jb@ fiipurr® 
Qff\h&> 5rrLnrrr«6ir (1) ^rfluj n^^lir rBrrLrrrr (2) giiiSI j5m_rrrr (3) 
«ili_a@iijrr!76ir tftaj(y)0ffi j5rrL.rrrr (4) j5rrL_rnr (5) (yiggiurir 

Qurfliudr r5m_rnr (6) ^rrOT)CTT(y)^p r5m_frif ^^Koiurnr ^surrir. 
QffuCuLiffiir afT60^^t6b 13 ^6up @0U)arr6in'rr« ^|iiu6O6urrOT0T 
Q>a>rf)a>rr @0J5p6frfiirrnr. 
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(iftif-ajanijr 


giriiGa (§rtfluL51i_uuLli_ rsum® Qffu(Su®««r £«iSIit (otugijii U6D 

6ifl®gjn&ait lurrsuLLff QffuGu®«flr ^limjrrCTriTftrir «6rori_ri5lj5 

gI6TTCTrirrTfli6Tr. ^flnajasrflfljr j5«6bs>$m6!rn|U) ^®mjamlrfliua^^l6b 
J5L.6Hffl>OT)fl> (SLUjbQarr6TT5rT6V)rTli glUUOTrfla® 6TCTTgyCT)L.UJ 

2_^flSl6^iu jru^uiTgju) ^nirrij-rras 2_CTr(S$irCTT srmuss)^ 

^)CTTL|L-riT Shjflfi, QafT6TT^lCjD6ir. 

$ifiO)«nr p&6&rfr : 

1 ^l0ftjrraj®gjlfl»m rflsuairtfl ^m_rrrtfl>(6i5ii, 

QLDUJ«6TOTi_rrrr, iSluirojif) 1996, u««Lh 31. 

2. ffrr^girit QffuGu®, QLDiuarfbrLrnT, gg^eirr 1998, u«a>ii 17. 

3. ffrr^grrrr QjsOTrGLDOTf) 5m_LDOT)60L|i]ru) GIafuCu®, QLDiijaOTbrLmT, 

^aGururr 1998 u««lo 37^42, fB^uiiurr 1998 u&aii 17-20. 

4. ^]®6urrsy®gjOT)fD 6uij-6orrp, $votitld^d 6U u^tiuaii, 

5. d£l06urrsu®gjCT)fD ^egonr# QflFu(Xu®e>sir, 2 _cttjtCT nrrrr ld sin6U 
u^luuaii, rflejiiuijib. 

6. flFrrrifrCjDrrrT @60 ^(yjgjrnu 6Uir6onrjbp ^,6iJOTDnij«6rr, e&iilyj 

urrparrLiLl HDtmni, Q^aitot)^ - ua>«ii 11-12, 
Q^rr@uL| Qj 5 dbw )60 QrB®Lorrp«ir. 

7. A.R.E. 1983 A.S.I., Mysore. 
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^ IDfTQJLL JH(3fBia&TLAua&ir <K&aSlu Uflfrfl | 

gfr.p*. sfimam, 

an-uumlrfliurr, ^©rajarrilrflujaii, Qff«iTCT?OTr-8. 


«fl©gJJ5«it uirr6iJilL ^©rbJfljrriLtflujfljii £i£ly)r5rr® <g>|ix« 
^©ibian-ilrfluja^ g|CT)jDuSldiT gl©u^irajgj turraiLL. 
^|®miarnlrflujaiiirra 10-3-2001 ^rirp GSl( 5 gyj 5 «ifl 6 b 
^lp«auuil® 6 iTCTrg|. Lorr«iJLLi_ ^|©mj«rrilrflujarij« 6 TT: rfljDjsgj a>fl)d 1 
j9p«j6in'»5ia>6Trnre>«4ii, «ibp6unra> ^6or5ja«rrra6i|ii LDn'wilL.r&iaflflfii) 
Qffw&u®^OTrjDOTT. uorr^uili— <°>(©fcje>rnltfliLie>r 5 j« 6 rf) 6 b 

amlrfliLWDLUuiSlrban’fliT glL 6 Uff^l @flnjT) 6 ijrr« gl©ui51gpj) ^msu flabrflu 
U 6 wfia 6 rfl 6 b F®urr® a>rrarcnft 5 gy ufiosufina « 6 \)flSlu UOTrfteflnar 

j 5 L_^p 6 Ufi 5 fiiT (yjsoii ^©Rjamlrflujaij usrafl ^IjDUurr® j 5 CT)L_Qun) 
6 rp 6 urr^ljDp. srsijAjrrjDrrcur « 6 \)«Slu uswfladr 9 ® torrajilL 
^)©iij^fTil«#]uj«^^rT 6 V) jbl 0 ^ gluipii $r«irp srarorflrorai (SgrrOTrpLi. 
«£)®r£ia>rrilrfluja>u) stottid 2 _i_GcttGuj ^|^ 06 b aLshw 
ami#)ijQurr©iLa(g[$ijb smlrflujCTDijDLjqGiiJ J 5 ii s>&fer(yirifr 

G^nwpii. «rnL#luQurr©ila>rasir« arriltfluSIsb OT) 6 uuu^iT 6 b unL®ii 
9 © ^|®iijarnlrfluja^^ldT uswf) r 0 flnjDaj Qujbp«S>®ii 6 Teurp a»».p 
gliusorrp. 5 r 6 OTTOTDT{bn) uflroflajrir QurTgjLDa>ej( 25 «(§ii 
LDrrOTBr 6 Uft«( 65 ai®Lb 9 © ^©rsj®rrilrflujflj^n’ 6 V) Qffiuuj gliupu). 
glpGurrCTTjD arT6iibri51«fl>LJu®ii u)fl>fl> 6 iflOTr ^ireuu) 

Qu©r 5 airrsjaOT)CTr hSIl. LorrsiiiI_L_i^jA 6 ifl 6 u ^jgteuHT®® e>rr$OTruu®u). 
jjj,6]j)a>iurT6b LorrsuilL ^|©mj«rrilrfluj«mja6Tr arocri) 

jgpsiJCTTfijaCTrrraff Qffiu 6 V)ui_ srpsurr^lrifriBsur. 

glaasboSlu uarfluSIror (y>< 5 «bfl>L-L_ j 5 i_aii? awnaujrrai 
^|©mj«rril#lujfl&^^l6b j5U)gy aanfl), uowrurr® Lojbpii ^nSIdluja) 
OTrrj 5 ^ QffiIj^laCT) 6 Tr «ril 6 ira®ib fti«ma>ufl 6 U amlrflu Qufr©iLa>CT> 6 ir 
OT) 6 u^p amlrfluj 6 iniiJUM 6 Tjbu®^uu®^lpp. glaaml^liuwDLDijwDu 
^)6U6up a>«OTTarrilrflOT)uju urrrrOT)«uuSli_ 6»rbp6orra 
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awtfr(o6OTrmli_0^1C6orr ^)6bsugj ^|rt5l6iSliu6b a6OTrC5OTrmlL^^l(o6urr 
QurrgiLflaa^ii, lonrOTursufra^ii suit® 5h_©ii. 

a_^nrir6OTT^^lfb@ 0fbQurr(Lggj <2 |CT)lo®s>ljiji1l flSI©gjir5«rr 
4>|©raiamlrfluja^6b LDrrsuilL 6ri)6rr0>«r&j0>6Tr, Q^rr6bQunr©6rfluj6b, 
^rr6TOTUJ6)SluJ6b, l_|«SllUflDLJ)ULS)UJ 6 b, LD IT ffrfl L_ 6lSl UJ 6U, flSl 60 fcj &\ UJ 6U, 
^rr 6 iii 76 iSliu 6 b, 5 pflSliuaaOT)fii), (Seu^luSltufl) urrgjarruLi iDrbgjii @517 
^n5)6iS)uj6b ijju jTjSjLorr ott Qffiu^lsjrir urrrr^suiurrsrrrraCTJSTra «ftj©ti 
6liOT)auSl6U amlrflUiflDLDLJUfr® ^6TDLD«ailjuiL©6TrCTrCTT. 

gl«a 6 OTT©frilrflCT)UJU urrrruu^CTr Qpcuii unrrTwnsuujrrCTrrracjja® gia 

a©^gia»6ir mkjj5gLDiTCTT Qffuj^teflnflr ^|rt51]5gJ Gla>rr6rr(65ii 6umuuL| 
^lCT)La^)OTT(Dg|. 

jgldjftjrrp ^|OT)Loa«uu©ii ^6iror yprinrfpj 

6UOT)auu©^^6umi. 

1* jSprjb^ji *«wr«TL^] : rgsrorL arrso^^lfb® LorrjbpuuL_nrLi)6b 
gl©a@Lb 6U6maufl6b s>6irar«rriLrfl ^)6WLDaauuilL_rr6b 
J0iTJ5£ir& «6mjr«ml#) 6Trinr®j ah_p^US{DrrLi. Qurrgjfiunra Qurfliu 
^|©riiarrilrflujflir5jaCTfl(o6u(Suj gla «aibr«iTL-#la>6ir 

6TJ!)U©^«5LlLJ©^)OTTpOTr. 

2. ^jD&nr *£)&<& <g&«wra&rrL_«sA : uirrfb fiyii 

5>OTiir(SsrormlL_i5^l6b ^CT)U)fljaLJU©ii aarbrairrilrflflniijg a^fbarr^aa 
aflnjrasinLrfi srfiirp evi_fD6omi. Qurrgjfiurr® ujrr6ULL 
^)©n6j«irilrfluja^^l6b glfiij6iiCT)aft a6wr(o6OTTmlL.^^I(ofio(Suj 
ffitfrorffimlrflasir ^flnLD««uu©$^n)OTT. ldit«jlLi_ ^©iwe>rnLrfliiJ«i5J«6ir 
rflnfjluj ^©riiamlrflujarijaCTrrr® <°>|6Tnij)0iasuu©6Ufl)fr6b 
amlrfluj6iDijouCT)u LDrrfbpeu^rirr Qpsuii G)ufTg|Lnes«6ir Q^rrL.rrj5gj 
^|©rsjaml<#liu«^6Tn^u urrrrwnfiiiuSlL glgj g>© giT5ror©(oarr6onra 
^jflDLD^ljDgJ. 

3. a&swra&iril#) : 9© ©nffluiililL. «©giW)5j 
(r©^kuLi)L|Lb «j6(n<SLiSki) LDfrsuL-L- ,g^©rej€Bmlrfliii«ryfl>6Tr 06roramlrflOT)Uj 
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F5t-$$6orruL gljspQfltf&r gj«rf)ujrra« a>6TOT«rrtLtfla> «uLii g^jB^irCcofr 
^|6usugj J§l0«@ti aml#liuCT)iBLiOT)u LDrrjb^iujemD^C^rr gl« 
aswramlrflCTMij j5i_^^6umb. Qurrpu)««(5i5a>@Lb lorrswroiira^a^u) 
glgl 90 uiugjjdrwr «rrilrfliUCT)iiiLiufrai J§l0«0ii. u>nr$u> 90 
(y)CT)fr)(Sujrr ^bsugj tfl6U uwrjsrcja^a® 90 (yjanpCiurr Q^m_rrj5g| 
glaiajrrp ^L.^^l6vrrr(b ^©r&ianriLrflujafciejrir 90 
6>m(Q&uim&>8 QffiufibufSki. ^)0r5j«mlrfhua« «mlrfkjQurr0ila(6ii5ui, 
arnlJluiOT)LuuL|ii (yj€&6b a>wa 9 u uawfliuiTa gl0ui5lgpp 
Qurrgifiiiraa orooflu uflHffterir frrinrp ^giiiamlrfluja^lw s^psugi 
£yj«u0ii «6urflu u6wfl«OT)«irCuj @rt5)0>(g>ii. 

ftAfliuuarflAsir : 

6jpQa6OT(o6ii QgiftaSl^pdrfiiruif uhtojiLl ^©riiamlrfliuaisiaidr 
rflnjluj amlrflujflDijDLiflDua Qarraran^uugfra) £y}su0U) 
«6bflShju6wflft6Tfl6b ^{^6vr B®urr® aOT^Lfl««uu®£lfDg|. 

U6b(o6up «6bflSluu6wfla6iT LorrfiULlL. ^0i5j«frilrflujarBjaCTrrr6U 
f 5 L-^fl 5 LIU®^ldTjT)CTT. 

Q^irjDQuir^lQjftsir : 

Lurr^rri5^1i7 QffrrfbQurri$6L|aflr ,°))0fci«rriLrfliua>fcia>«ifl6i) 
j5L-$$uu®^*OTfDCDT. 6Ufiupj5rraOT)5rra Qarr6vbr® {5i_a>ajuu®ii gl£ 
Qffrrri)Qurri^)(ifS6!r Qu0iiurrpii uL_«Sl6V)CT)6uaOT)6ira Oanrswr® 
®mlrfliL|CT)i7a«rrra(S«ij $i_$$uu®£)6OTfD6OT. u6b(o6up 

^CT)6V)LJL|«6Tfl6b LDIT OTUT 6UfT£> ( 6 Tfjli QurTg|Lfla>a>(g 5 li UUJCTTOT)L_IU 

6urrujj(Sun)u®£ln)p. 

@£QffirpQurrL(j)aj«6ir, (gnfjluLflilL esanrouiSla) QffsiSla®ii, 
a afar gpi ffifgu) fiSl0j5^6iflA^lOTrjDOTr. SadraSla mansmamea 
Q^rr®uu^eor Qjwoih QffrriT)QurrL$laj ^aneuun urijjfjliu fl>0gjgl«a>CT)Sjr 
(oiDpU) 90«Jfr fiSkflfiurra Qarrrirsir gliupii. 
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K0^jiU(jsnT : 

#){DUL| i0ffitpffrfluSI«irCluir0gii pi_g>puu(blu) a>0ppin5i@a«r 
(gnglLiiililL. ^cmsouiSIcb a>ar£ij#luju>ire> Qffiu$«w)«rff 

(offftiflaa «Tg]su(T^lj]5g|. gtsupcmpp Qpfrtgpgjj Glsu6ifluSlt_uu©ii 
gjrfljffi6ir uHrcnrajita^s^u) Quir§|uis<B(si^a@us uutfinj®4l<irp<BT. 

ai0UL|x<{r : 

u6Trsrf), arogiipfl uxr«nra«Ta(0a@ u&Ccup cuanauuirair uuSlptf) 
nj@uL|s$ir Loiroju_ ^|0nisiril^ujsniacinrcb isi-ppuu@&lfOTp<OT; 
j 5 i_ppuui_ 2 _ 6 irflrCTT. a_pmT«wru*T« Syaaenti. uuSiprfl 6 U 0 ixj 6 >cs(>irs> 
ah-p 60 fru). 

t (SurrsSl 2 _uStflwruHrffi(§p« 

2 . acn<ouQunr 0 ila«m<iru uirpsirppw 

3. uwGojp Qflfkuu uuSIprftesrr 

4. «©ui«wt QurrikmLO®srr piumfippro 

5. fficncosor suonrppo) 

6. @ujpcnscnujLi urrgiffirrppw 

7. flKnfluQLirnftu unSlp#l 

8. uroC&ip flMmcoecncir ^filpp Oflurdr^iii uuSlp#l 

#)jdul| : 

UKrcmirajfrffi(0S0 ^|0misml#kusp^)cir (Sumo FF®urr® «jpu®ii) 
aicnsuSio) £ij)afl>«*bri_ £puq j£tayiff^ffi( 0 U) uht«jli_ 
^H0fuafrilrfkuffiiii«6mr6b pL.ppuu®£lcOTp«Br. 

4k|.9_i&isor Lorrajiluptinp Qairar^iuasir 

u>rrojili_p^lnir ffipgy«otrpp«oriiffidr, ffrflp^kru Liaypumiipp gk-iiisor, 
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LDfT6Ulll_ glUJji)CT)a 6U6TTr&Jfl>6TT J^^llUfiUfbflDfD LUrTSOTTfillfr «6TT 

^jnjliBgiQarrsir^ii 6 uct)^uSWu lditotdt6utt^6tdcttij uebffifljp 
^flDLp^gja Qasinr p sii 6 UgiJ 5 rtaCT)CTr« Qanrflibr© 
glLiijai6ifl(o6o(Suj QfffT{bQurrL^6^ ^pp^A. 

u)CT)6U ©Ljjjsfs LDTT6iJili_mja>6Tfl6b LurrsOTrsurraiOTiwr a_i_6b, ldctt 
^G> rpT«£liup^lrb@u), gliurbwnaCTJUJU urrgjjfl>rrp£6\) mjbpLb ij-rfla^ro 
'j^^kutinojaanar a_6rorrr^gj«j^rr)afrft64i gkiirbana 5UCTTfcj«$if)6i) j5ot>uj 
ututfroTiurrsi ah.Lip.a Cla6\)g)j^6U LDjbpui gfreiij, nSlsumj^or 6UOT)®5 >ct)6tt 
J5L_J 5 g| QfffibpU) QufT(Lg(o^ ftSl6Urfla>aj6\). 

uAGoijgi Guirilifftsir jbi_£$j^& : 

u)rr«jilL- ^|©rsjainlrflujar!ja6Tr miTOTijrfiurTa^aarra uroQnjp 
(SumlifawDCTT jbl.^^ 1, urf)a»a>6ir LDppii arrfirnS^yjaraflr 
5ULpmi@^l6ur^6Qr. £\tQUi\ r5rnl«CT)6ira> Qa>n-aiOTL_nr®Lb fljflDaufljjjjLb 
gluSumlif^sir j^p^uu©rfiiCTTfDCTr. ^.grrij^sTLiin'a, rfyjaa^irL 
ojji)flDfD& ah.pwrrii : 

t grfhuu Curnlif 

2. SuaaiLj Gumlif 

3. 6T(ig0)gHJ Cumliyi 

4. Carr60u Gumlip. 

5. rflOTrrrif - flSlwrmj (Sumlif 

@uCurriLif«CT)6ir rEt-pgisupsir (yiroii uHrarorsurra^ft® 
^| 0 r&jflsrril#kua^^Uvr Gloo) FF©urr© ^i^laujirrfljDgi. 

pcC&ii) ujbpii) ^jiru^D I : 

Q6ijQ«jrT© iDrrftiLL. ^©laarriLrfhuaspjglpii prroai suadg) 
a.«fer®. gliBprri)« 6 ifldT a_p«Sl Qsrrsvbr© 
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Qun-®L_«OT)flnj urbfffl SLDfbQarr6TT6mju©^l6iiTp6in’. (oLDgyLO 

nyT6i)«g)flnajLj uuj6iTu(S)gj<5 <c gy,rr6 ulditiij LOfTflror&jrraiCTr, 

^(TrrujffrflujrrfiirrrafiTr, Qurrg|Loaiai6Tr ^^Koujrrrra^a© iDrrftjLL. 
^|0fBjan-ilrflujaiija6TT uujCTTffifla^lfiirpOTr. ffirruurnlrflujfTatjjii 
^jj ) irmijffrfliiirr6!rri'a6iflCTT ^irmufftflaerflfib sljsqSI L|rflu6urta6trrra 

2_6TT6ITOTTIT. 

ft&ol ]fipQiOTiBift0L_dT ^a)$99T]bgi jbL_£$ju) jfia&(p<#ksTT : 

LDrr6UL_L_ ®6\)flSl J0p6UOTTfcl«6Tr «mjumlrfluJltaCT)6lT -a|6OT)l^l 
^j,rr6U(y)CTr6ir <5OT>6i)UL|ei6rfl6\) QffrnbQurT$6i|a>6Tr rQaip^giiiuif (Sailed) 
Qunr(ijgj gl^parrOTT QffTrrbQurn^si^6Tr 6rrbu©^LJU©^lOTTfDOTr. (Sld^jld 
ST jbQMorCcu @jfjkjiBu_ uuSlrbrfl 6u@ULia>6Tr, ufinoflu ulLl_ot)jd£&6tt ^6U6iSl 
j0paiOTniia(6T5i_CTT j§lOT)6OTTj5@|ii jbi_^uu®^1cttjdott. 

&>$nec ujbjgiu) jijfifliiuA G^QiiEiftfiDsiru ui^j^itiju^i : 

Gtorrg|U)««dr gcm^ujcorraa ^IsoLaauQupii rftOT)6uadr iDjbpii 
^rrsvomiiiiasir a6wn , (SkSkf«aL]uilL_6i|i_«nr ctottctt Q^uujulil. C6u«nnr®d), 
ffrflujrrCTT aFili_^iLL-isia»6rr lurranaj ujbnSUtiii, iDr/Ljff 

Qff6v)6UisjaOT)«ru urrparra®ii (yjAnpadr UQfbpLb glaifbnfila) 
iDrr6V0T6uitac!r, QurrpLuaa6rflCTT uiii®; urrparraauuilL. 
a_uS)ifl6unsj»6!fl6inr uilifUJwya) ^|jfili5p QacrOT^^a) ujfbpii &\Ll. 
pgpaaiaiaflnwr Qanr«r(j 5 ^cb (Surrcsrn) u6wf)e>CT)6irujii 

LDIT6UlLl_ ^|0IMMTllAuaiSJ«6!T QfflU^lWTJDOTT. 

Qoinfld^ftsir : 

amjurrilrflujitafiir ^|6U6uuQurr(y|p 
flFiiui5fl5UuilL_ ail®«D(7«OT)6mj u^^VflaflDaflwrflgjjii gl^ij* ^ipnijffrfl 
U06U @gyia»dr mjbpii pr*««fl©Jii Q«u6ifluSI®rfldT{DCTriT. 
anuumL&unasan& u&Csup £>flD60UL|a6ifl& prroa&tjtjii 6T(y}£uuil@ 
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QfiU6TfluflL_LIU®^CTrjDCTT. G>LDgJJU) <£j 0 fc]fl>rrL. tfllUft^ gJCT)puS)6U 
Q6U6TfluSli_uuili_ ryr 6\) 6> sir, ldit ,£|0riiairnLtfluja>fcjfl> 6rfl6v> 

riflfbuOTJCTTaan'a 6 fflGu&«L]u©^GOTjDOTT. 

6iflrf)(gn51ijiSlili_ gl65j6UCT)au glgrr uOTrfla^ii 

ldit6ul_l_ ^KUisjarrilrflujairsjsiSTrn'fib f9a^^uu©^lri(TpCTr. $© LurrGuilL 
^I©iiiamlrfluj«^^l 6 b CLDfb(gn 5 lLjLSilL_ uaraflaGTr ^flnOTT^gjti 
niLg>g>uuLfl8sbOT)6U ffTsirprrgyLi, ^flnOTTajflngjiqLjb j5L£{5 6jjburr©ai6ir 
QffiuujuuL.(o 6 ii 6 roT©ii. jglsuGUGinauSWb uhtsull < ^| 0 rajarrilrflujarbjfli 6 Tr 
rfljDjiiaj ««be9 {9p6UOTTfcjfl>6TTrra>£ ^lai^^ldnrpCTT. 
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SRIVILLIPUTTUR BRONZES IN THE 
COLLECTION OFVIRUDHUNAGAR MUSEUM 

> > - 1 . ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ . - -o 


P. SAM SATHIARAJ, 

Curator, 

Government Museum, Madurai - 625 020. 


Introduction 

Seven beautiful treasure-trove bronzes acquired from 
an irrigation tank at Kansapuram village near Srivilliputtur have 
been added to the collection of Virudhunagar Museum. All the 
seven bronzes belong to Vaishnavite sect. These include a 
set of large standing Vishnu with consorts, two small seated 
Vishnus, a small standing Vishnu with prabha and a small 
Tirumangai Alvar. 

This finding of seven Vaishnavite bronzes from the same 
place at Srivilliputtur taluk reflects the importance of this 
area being a reputed Vaishnavite centre since 8th Century 
A.D.This is evident from the present collection which is dated 
to 9th Century to 18th Century A.D. 

Srivilliputtur is one of the 108 sacred Vaishnavite 
kshethras in India. The Andal Temple was built in 788 AD. The 
Hymns of Perialvar and Andal (8-9th Century AD) referto the 
presiding deity of the Vatapatrasayi Temple. This temple was 
patronised and renovated by many rulers like the Early 
Pandyas, Cholas, Later Pandyas, Vijayanagar Kings, 
Bhanadhirayar, Tenkasi Pandyas, Nayaks of Madura and 
Later Chera Kings. Epigraphic records of the 13th Century 
A.D. speak of 6 Vishnu temples in Srivilliputtur and the 
surroundings. All these prove beyond doubt that Srivilliputtur 
was a renowned Vaishnavite centre since 9th Century A.D. 
and these bronzes might have been worshipped in any of 
these temples. 
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Description of Bronzes 

1. Vishnu (9 th Century A.D.) 

This Vishnu bronze is 18cm in height. Vishnu is 
represented as seated over the padmasana. He is seated in 
sukhasana i.e. his right leg hangs freely and the left is folded 
over the asana. The Kiritamakuta or the crown of Vishnu is 
perfectly cylindrical with a bulbous projection. Makarakundalas 
adorn the earlobes. Thick lips, flat nose, broad torso which 
are characteristic to this particular period are found.The kanthi 
or the necklace is simple, the sacred thread is thick and 
ribbon-like. A strand from the sacred thread flows into the left 
hip and comes out of the left leg and flows over the asana. 
This is a very peculiar feature of this early bronze and this is 
very rarely met with in the Vishnu bronzes. 

The upper right hand carries the chakra and the left 
carries the sankha or conch in a kartarirmukha fashion. The 
attributes are held in an angle of 45°. The chakra is in the form 
of prayoga. The lower right hand holds the lotus with a long 
stem and the lower left hand holds the gada. Both gada and 
padma are carried in a very natural way which is the 
characteristic feature of the early Vishnu icons. The srivatsa 
mark on the right chest is in the form of a semisymbolic figure 
of seated Lakshmi.The folds of the draperies are simple and 
more archaic. The siraschakra has 11 floral designs. 

All these features tend to assign this bronze to about 8th 
to 9th Century A.D. 

2. Vishnu (15 th Century A.D.) 

This bronze is 90 cm in height. Vishnu is represented as 
standing erect on the padmasana which is over the square 
bhadrasana. The kirita is slightly conical with a bud-shaped 
tip on the bulbous cushion. The nose and chin are sharp. The 
ears are adorned with makarakundalas and neck with kanthis 
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(neclaces). The skandhamala or the shoulder tassel has two 
strands. The armlets and bracelets are of circular type. The 
udharabandha or the stomach band is a thick flat band. The 
sacred thread has 3 strands. The waist band or the katisutra 
is composed of a number of ribbon-like straps. The dress of 
Vishnu is in the usual hastisaundika fashion or the orthodox 
mode of wear, neatly folded and held together by the katisutra. 
The snvatsa symbol is like a clear triangular mark. 

The upper right hand holds the chakra and the left carries 
the conch in a kartarimukha fashion. While the lower right is 
in abhaya mudra and the lower left hand held in the pose of 
resting over the gada. All these aspects tend to date this 
Vishnu bronze to about 15th Century A.D. 

3. Sridevi (15 th Century A.D.) 

Height is 71 cm. Sridevi, the goddess of prosperity, is 
represented as standing on padmasana over the square 
bhadrasana. The head is adorned with karandamakuta and 
ear-lobes with patrakundala. The right hand is in lolahasta 
that is hanging freely and the left carries the lotus. The nose 
and chin are sharp. The flexion in the hip tends to left. 
Kuchabandha or the breast band is present. The shoulder 
tassel has two strips. The neck is adorned with two kanthis. 
The bracelets and armlets are of circular types. The draperies 
are multifolded and hang upto the ankles. 

4. Bhudevi (15 th Century A.D.) 

Height is 71 cm. Bhudevi, the earth goddess, is 
represented as standing on the padmasana over the square 
bhadrasana.The draperies and the ornaments are similar to 
Sridevi except some features.The earlobes are adorned with 
makarakundalas. The right hand holds the lilly and the left in 
lolahasta. Facial features are sharp. The sacred thread flows 
down and goes below the hip. 
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The above group i.e. Vishnu with his consorts Sridevi 
and Bhudevi posses all the characteristic features of 15th 
Century A.D. The Vijayanagar style is prominent in all the 
above bronzes which hail from the Pandya country. 

5. Vishnu (15 th Century A.D.) 

Vishnu, height 28 cm, is represented as seated overthe 
rectangular bhadrasana. The whole Vishnu image is inclined 
sharply towards the backside. Kirita is slightly conical with a 
prominent bulbous projection. Ears are adorned with makara- 
kundalas. Nose and chin are not so sharp. Srivatsa mark is 
very faint. The upper hands of Vishnu carry chakra and 
sankha are in a kartarirmukha style. The lower right hand 
holds the gada upwards. This is also very peculiar character 
for this asanamurti. The lower left hand is in varada mudra. 
The sacred thread divides into three divisions clearly. 
Udarabhandha is very prominent. 

Looking on the backside of this image, the siraschakra 
has 18 floral designs with a few tassels dangling from the 
central hub. 

6. Vishnu (18 th Century A.D.) 

Height is 27 cm. Vishnu is standing on the padmasana 
overthe bhadrasana. There is an ornate prabha surrounds 
this Vishnu. The representation of prabha is modern. Nose 
and chin are sharp. Style of draperies, shoulder tassels and 
waist band all represent modem period bronzes. 

The attributes in the hands are usual and the way in 
which they are carried is similar to the modem bronzes. Hence 
this Vishnu bronze can be assigned to 17th or 18th Century 
A.D. 


7. Thirumangai Alvar (18* Century A.D.) 

Height is 12 cm. The Vaishnavite saint is represented as 
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standing on a round metal piece with a sword held upwards 
in his right hand and the left hand in the pose of holding a 
shield. Pedastal is absent. The hair is tied into a knot at the 
centre. No sacred thread is seen. 

Conclusion 

Although all the above seven bronzes were acquired from the 
same place, their style and size differ much. Their period covers a 
wide range of time i.e. starting from the early Pandya period upto the 
modern period. So Government Museum, Virudhunagar is proud of 
possessing and preserving the prestigious art heritage of this area. 
This metal art reflects the cultural heritage of this area especially 
Srivilliputtur from where these bronzes have been acquired, it proves 
beyond doubt that Srivilliputhur area was a renowned Vaishnavite 
centre from 9th Century A.D. onwards. 
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JIJK J|0l&l£irL.Au£l£, 

aSl0$ljb£t - iMOiUL^or uoDsorfl 


dff. 49<np^anifti>r<fr', 

arruurrilrfkurT, 

SP& ^®r5J3>nrL_^lujftu), glirmoiBfr^Liirui 


uurfiju-jBC^rffllu) <°>j®fc]«mltfliu«fcja»6Tr 6TrirgyLb gfr&risr 

Qarr6ir«u)aijutf 6iil©gjj5arT Lorr 6 Ul_l_ ^|®iiiarnlrflujaii 
2001-ii ^flibr® urnra 10—li ibitot Q^n-LrajaijuLLgi. glg|6UCT)ir 19 
LorrojL-L. ^Kjr&jftfnlrfkuafwadT ^DLoaALJULl®«irfiircvr. gldjajrfknmifl^) 
glgl gl®u®iT 6 ugi ^)®raj«fnlrfkuaii 

t ^| 0 rwml^luj&rws 6 iT LorrsiMlu^WiiT atom, usrorurr®, ^rijtaSkua) 
Q^rruhjnw ^|®iiQurr®ilaw)«rr 9817 gli_^^l(b fl> 6 ror©a> 6 iflei<gii 
aj6U)Su 96U ^|CT)Lfl«auuil© Glurr®il«OT)«nj urrpffirnjugiLdr, 

uja> 8 Hg 5 a>(gii uvrsvorsu, lifrwOTflSkutaijij^gii jbuj§i uyp Qu®cvhjO€Iduju 
gailif, Q^swTLmhjS gy®^ 6 irn) 6 irr. lAoaju) 

a-^Ajadojfiu ffrrdrgjjaCT) 6 rr^ Qarrswr© owidl 

»9flj«JCTrfSja6iTrra6ip fiSkrmj^l su®^l«irn)CTr. 

«Sl®gjj5«rf u)£y6U)iruS)fl5)®rsgjj arircofliurr^LDifl (S^rfliu 
CI{ 5 ©®« : n-CT)«)uSWi) auxrrf 60 Qfl&rr6in6\)6i8«i) a_4r6rrgj. glojg^ifUir 

(LpjBAD^UJLI Quuit %< 6lfl®g|LIUtllf’' ffTCTTUgl “flSl®g/* JTOTTUgl 

9 ® 6 mr 2 l Q^n- 6 wr«m_Li umrmlip. 6 uyjfij 0 ui urflOT@ii. uifla Qujdjd 
9®6uirrr(S60fr ^6i)60gi U60«pr(o6orr 6ifl®gjijuili^ 6T6DT(pi gljfcg asnr 
Quujfr Qurbj 90 Aa 6 omi. (y)£6U aL6u«u GurrrfUir Gurrgi @32 9fiE ^ 
6U6wflarr«CTr 2 -paSluifra @®j££>60nr. 

Sl&fb® rB65rjjl Qffgy^giu 1 QSl&pgti) «%i*i£Wu sp& «SI®2ijB«r 6T6W 
gl{5^ a®rfu Quuj 6 B)I 7 Lorrjbjfil ^nio^^gl. 1985-& Qu®jB$6<D6D6uri’ 
arrLDOTrffrf iSIjdjb^ jBiramm ujmfff 15-60 gkbuOTsiiLt-ii JglirrrLOjBrr^MOii 
Lurr6iJilL_2^«®©i5® iSliflaauuiL© arruHrirffrr Lorr6uili_ii cron* 
^|flD^a»uuilL_ 2 i. 1997-6ffl®j5gi £ 6 in 6 Uj 5 «irn’£luj «9®2ij5«ir Quujrfkb 
fifl®girBari‘ UDrr6iJLL_ii erm ^my^auuil© 6u®£){D3i. 
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1915 -(o< 0 (SlU J§ll 5 J(g> J5ffilTff«DU «Tfi)LI©£$UULI_p. 
uiiri£)<Dgj<g)(a6u(aUJ (Lp^cnr (Lp^«orra ^IQumottl. CSipr© ghii® gsrrrirr 
(SuirLLiuLLgi. gliii® ^rrrir jrsOTTsmaranun'W glujiu0U> jghu^^kj'U) 
Offiirawr© 6iSl0gitj«ri (yi(i^6ug]ii l6)«tt Qsj(r5«SI«ra(Sjffisn' 1924 - 
« 5 KSso(Siu Cum_uutlLgj. ^lilyjjBmli^GsuGiu i£le> jg«irLoircor QijuSla) 
Cldstoloiu) (iSIsirrrilumrii), ffira® sribpii “uxnrcpcfflfsr iumt©Lb” 
4>|CT)U)a«LJuil©OT«ir«Br. srsirgyii ©0ajcm& arruitlajgjjrflr 

s-if)snLo jglj5<£liurT gljl^air a 9 uiiruiriflA«iflcni_(aUj 

2_srrsrrgj. Qurrgjjnjrffi glmi(9> oSKarumjii Quifku ^joraSw ^cm_Qujbp 
6U0^)pp. Gugijii sris^ U)irsuili_ 0 < 0 ib(g>ii jglwwir^ Qu0fnu) 
gliiunrsuilL^^lji)® a_6TT«irgii. ,£|£rrajgj| ^iflyijsml© (Lptirmrirpr (y>^6U 
4t|cnuiAffiT LDirigjju) ©iflarr e>6uircirrit ©uii 5 gjipt ifl- (gLDfrrjrffmfl ijrrgjrr 
^l|cu(fa(fl^ui (jp«or(vrn'<ir (ip^ro ^srouiAffir Qu0js<5fl»<oaiit 
0. AiriJiixrrffit ^laiitffitjjii glikDirojiLL.gjcrotsff (sffirjBgiajiraGiar. 
sro)6orrcuisjijl0)0iii Gukwta gkiuHrsiiLL^ln) a_srrcir ^t 0 a 9 tbcffluL|$g)int 
^,«ron_(T6rr C&iruflflSIor (SairL|i)r(Sui £u6lyjs> ^ix^lrir #lcor«iru>irs 
oScin&idil 6U0^ln)p. jgl^sroauj Qu0<rou>ajfnuij)$ «Sl0glj5«rfl6u 
umtoiIl. ^0iiiffiml#kuffiLb ffrrsou Qurr0^^u»r(gui. 

LDITSULL jt|0(blffirnlrfkuffili U6O<S^ITA0 <§kll_i5ISfB>6ir 

2_6Tr«m_a^l ucoffisniflujirs Glffuj 6 uutl($) oi 0 ^ljDp crcirpira) 
LficnAUJirairp. ci90p^ait ^|0iuamltflujAiii u<o u«wtuiti1©li 
Qurr0ilAfmflr 9_aran_s£hu ^|irriiffiinrrffi«nii s><bafluusiDf)uSI& ©it 
uflianDsoffiALpaum-ffiojii ajbpcoiru uiuswfls^aj® ©0 cSarsaii) 
jStfmcomuNrsaju) ^fku uifuxiisar, ^fku awQojlQaot, 
^fku ULpiiffiiraanr, jtjrfku ©«s moa ani^anr, ^jifku ap^punisar 
Cuirrirn) sfncou usnruml© Qaebsurajanflfor uirgysirajcocoriracip' 

QfflLKUUL© 61 l 0 ^ljDp. 

s&fifluLMrfkl^) sS^si^sit ji^iiisnlAus^^ uiig 

<itl0P^Ait iurrsuLL^^lfl) 10 awyrififlHfijiii, 1416 uarafle^apj) 
($csfkumt uubpu> ^>p« a_ilui_) QaiurouiL© «u0di)cvrrDfOT. gfojjbfAo) 
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uuSggju) u«osotruSl(Xffift6Biirffi«irOTr loirswroi, uirrsnroSlujitffiOT, ^iriiiaor 
uuSIguii uiruisiscirirnr, ^)rt5lnSluj6U, o9«oriu£liuw, {BfraronunSluja), 
qnSluSlujfl), 6Uirnnrp, Gsu^luSliusu, Gluong&ii), Guircirpcuib^A) rfiro 
(yia^liu QurT®ila«iDOTU uipa>(§ti(3utrp 

atrilrfla® «nsijaauuL®<>irsrr ^|if)ui uifinriianr, «rilcoi&i£liuM 
Qurr©ilffisir, j5irsiranui5Jfl>siT, ^mgiiiasir, gancoffacuifsar Loppii 
utpiiQurr(|5il«CT)«rru ujbjjliu afluijiaisaitir Garfish aaror® asrfl^gj, 
Gltgciflorraa appswrij sumiiui-l ^Icni-ffi^lisp- 

GiDgyii, uhtojiLl. ,$|0i&iarrL.^)uj&$£l6b ^loiaor (S^irpii) 
^|00Clffirfl)Qurrijj)6ijaar ja|g)Uflii) nmiijs^ ^pJitQitaciMrra Qatranir® 
j5L.$£ gl0uu^iT6b urii® Qupui uxranrsu, uxTcnraSkutfl^fl^a® tiloofii 
uujgydrnr^rrffi ^anuiup. ^^giurir ueuGsup njanaiurrarr uuSlfbrflasir 
(sjnSUuii, aa)Qft)il®u uuSlig^l, ujDfincuaar LDjbpii «SUoi5i(ga6Tr 
ua5L)u®0p^a), Qu(T0ilacnciT Gsu^kiftua) (jpanpuSM) urrpatT^essb, 
GaarflsjSja)) #)puL|s> aararamlrflasir j5i_£psu£«ir (yxotii ^rfkfkur 
mjbpii iurrararni, urrararoSUuri-atsija® j§lj5£ <5j0i5jarrtL#liuaii> 
^)jDjB£iQ<Sir® aa)«Sl jdcncoujuirra^ GI$rranru(rpD a_«r*ng|. 

Ajopifiiru uajoiflx0s$ JK0i£isTil#kj£^^ r G^irsAr® 

ril0gjlf£aiT LDtrsiiLL ^>|0miffiiTL.rflui«^^lfb@ oi0<ms <50ii 
ajbpcorru uiuawflasir «S)0gjj5aiT iDirsuilu^a) a_ar«ir (ipa^luj 
ajl)p6orr^ ^tomiacifloT fiSIsuiriiiaansir ,sj0jiiarnLtfUua «n|rfjl(y>aa 
a>.i_£<§ln) nSliflsuiraaii Glaiiip <ntua®uuil®arcir ^ifliuu 
4«n®uui_niacnar® ®cvsr®®<ifl^p iilrirr6U0ui ajbpaxr^ $6omiasifl«or 
(ip(Lg fdkjijiuafn6iru|Lii ^ijfDjsp Qarrarstr 

^0ofin}(SuL|^pt - «^4,swri_iTsrr CstiSA 

JglaGarruMa) “$0uurrflnaj” (ij>(ij)fiipu> cr(yjsljuil®6irarp. 
prfbQpl® cn«u<mrcu^coni®af)pui jQrirpui, @0j5pti, dsLifipui 
9_ibp «L_aj«rnr®6tf!crr gciSkuaiaansir ^couj^UiT gtywrunii 
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ajbjfisb airsror (yHfUjii. §)ajsurr 6 uuj£^)ji)@£ $ 0 uuswfl 
Qffma>gufr&( 0 ^r iDWTwrrt $0U3flna> jBiruj^asir (yta^lujLorrcorAiif. 
,°>|««ireu ^«n&)(gjrf)fffr mmmmm mrjssmfB glRKgorsir ^jbuiii&aflw 
flyrswriwik 

lurrsifla&dr a_drar Qurfku UMO>m ujTsip 

^liriDiOTLffgi fjfirp j 9 jbu|p 6 urrdrjD rfljbu^iLb @r&i@sirgiT|p. 
gjbarrsoa^lsb (y»ujifkixT 6 vin > vua& 6 iD 6 nij (Three Dimension) urnruue&jb® 
(yMuuifluxrflffl (y»(y{uuL.u) (Hologram) Qsiwiflajjipsirflr j0w>6ouSI«), 
sTaidlaj asniraRirmfiqu) g^sorriasb J§l«6a>rrufl65)sir tfljbuiiiasiflpii 
jgsini, sursip 901516 a QgrflujUMJifWirwr 

^anLoudla) 9_ararp. gdjQsuir© Q^flD6Ou9s6l0j5pii urnt^^rra) 
aml#kiSlei tflso 6 eypurr®as®«ir« afr«rer(yu^iqii. 

wfrfl«b«iijL|pgirrflA < %6OTn_rrCTT GswruSWilfib 70 gfy. 2 _ujir£$ 6 U 
9 *irup ffaaqraiasir, gdrup <®>)®a@« 6 ir, 9 sirup suLiiiaflT 
Q«rrswn_ ‘Vn'StrC^rr” arrsror 6 ftjsrorip.uj grirrorroii. gl^e^iT 
suitOTTLD fru)OT)6\) «£ujit a&jiTiiJasinrsu sutpmjauuilLp. 

^jTT^uira)siriuii) 

sri)0prE0>rr u)rrsuilL.^su ifiiauQurfliu aMirrrsirr glijrraurrsmsiruju) 
ucgjarrsrosoej Q^rr^lsb susirrTatflu GlujbfD {BaijiDJTgp. j§ls5ify,0«@ 
6u)fb6a 13 dsl.L E. Qprsrofioofcb ^|iuiusorrnr ^|0^)sb a_6rrsrr 

a( 0#»9 LosmsoiLp appsorru utuamfla^a®# rfljDjB^ glLLorr^ii. 
j§li5j(5«rsir 90susua rsmliasir a_so® iflij-rfi^^uQujbjDfiDai. 
giijrraurrsmsvruju) «^|06a jssjesiiuiLif ^lirnriD^^ls) 1999—ii ^swr® 
0if^6irar«nifrTa (^LprriLi u<§)«« Losvbrsmsvor^ G^rrsobrtfUj 6urrp 9 
63r5jaaarraa6ir aswrQi_®aauuilL.p 0n5)uiflLa>a>«a>gj. 
^)j5f5franrruj^^lgiidTsir s_0su ^swLDijq, rflsma ^sorciamni, ^ctjl 
^snLDULi Lori)pu) arr6uu) ^^lujsurbfDn) ^iprup 6urrp ^smsu e£l.(y>. 
4-^ii pr{b{Dn*sQor6mL_a 6airjs^ CijrmjDrrsirflujff «rr6ua>gi J5rr6wruji5i«sir 
srsirup Qa&rflujtajnifljp. @^l66)0j5p Cirmoirsofluirfa^u) «S)0prBs>rf 
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UHTOJL.L oiravftap Q^rruHj §l 0 is£gji Qg>ifkuai@< 8 n)gjt 

gljBjBnramrtuniaflnaru i_|CT)pQuir 0 «ir sil[_uuif «S) 0 glJB«iT 
^|0niairil^luiS0^lii)0 Qffirr«njr© 6U0tu$ib(s> fsi_ajiffl><ms> 
«T®affiuuil© cu 0 ^)pg|. 

«Sl®girBaifl6iSl©j5gj 32 &i ff. girir^sb ©«rorL_rrp frwrgyu) 
^jbjDfcJfliCTJijruSla) ^|CT)Ujj5g|6ir6!r glrijg^ir uafiurrwr iriD6rorLfia>rflfl£) 
^ 6 ii^rfl^ ftErrr ^©li. a»j 5 ^ijrr, Cflj*ijrrix££rr 6 b LjayjQujbrD 
$9©£aiLjjl ^©li. Qp66lCT)«a6irrr6b ^ctt j 5 i_irrrgjrfl 6 ir 

^©a_©«jii gimi©6TTCTrgj. 

£cu&rr£) 

gljB^arr 15—li girjbprr«ranf6u 6jrbuili_^fra« a©guu®^lpg|. 
JgljB^ujfrrflriT u ©ilif «guurr«:;” 6T€urp L|aipuQurb{D #lpQ^rri^)(v) 
ajorirffrfl Qurbfn r 5 «irrr@ii. 1420 (yjga) 1460 eumrf 
Q^dra>frrfluSlg61©j5gi Qffuj$ ^rfKSa&ffrflu uijitA^Iijld 

uiTOTbrifiuCTr Q^«nr«rrrfluSl6b GSamiSro a>u_, oSlrajaii Qe&rF«rar®6U[r 
<*it#) 6>©£ Qffrirp ^)©iiifluj Currgi giraj© ^nj^lcurrrcir. CarruSWb 
^|OT)LD«©ii fBrrdir surig] ftmjOTcr^^lOTrnrgyLO, $6ir(S$a9 gkii© 

y,uQuw£)uj$rrgjjLb <$!!£$ 6<i)fcie>0OT)£ glaig^iflGroCoiu 
ifli 7 ^l 6 ^iOT)i_Qffujp (SarruSlA 6T®^grrdr. ^aCarruflflDfiUff aijbjfil 
^)CT)iDj 5 fl 5 {Bari* 6TCTTuuili_p. glj 5 ^kurrflSfcb a_n)L]aj^kurr©iJ) 

uiLi_rra» a-jbu^^luSlri) 90 glraj© ^nrsir a_fbug>^l 

Q6FUiuiuu(bi^ljDp. a6Uff^rflfl>i7Li)rrCTT $ii6vbr6vurmi£B(63L_nT UL.r&je»fl»flrr 
«»>|£#l®ii “«S)£G£rr” glrsj© qrpu®££uuL_®, 

s^rirn&mli^puj Qftj6Tflr5n-iLifgijii L|«yi Quppcttcttctt. 

^0Qianrosm£«Dii) 

(Sloid©^ Q$fT\Jr&& LDflnto e>mL®uu@$uSla) 9 © s^imruirrcor 
©CTrjfildT iffp ^CTflttjrrffu Qu©u)irdr CarruSlA Qarr5nr®dr6irrrir. 
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(SairuSlsfflOTr GairGCTrrfl stcttjd ^tparrsur (gsrrii 

arrswTUU®£lfDg|. gln&j®6ir«rr 6iSlj5rriuarr (ajbrflfbuii) 12 2_iuij(y)ii 
8 g\\f. ^)«5U(y)ii QarrwOTLftjrf. a_6i)£l(o6uGtiJ ifilau Quifliu 
LSWn’floanumT tflsrosu glgysurra^grrsir gl®aa G>6Uflnrr®u). 

a(r£$irir 

ffrrgigfpr surrsurnbpu gay? QurbjD asnTnr@ti. glfii® Lig^rflsir 
a* 2 L-® 6 U(yiii J5rr6wriui5ja(55ii ST®aauuL®sir6irCTT. (yjasornuu 
Cui 7 irff 6 ir flprrggafrsir aiLifiu ld@^I a®uuamj6l GarruSIfl) ^|®Ca 
6 »nraroruu®£)fDg}|. ^surr allium a£^lrr(Lpii arr^gjrrfla) 2_annr®. 
aa^rraj^kb® (yMbprilura ^iiDOTTCTTrir suyjrai^kiG^ ^®^l60 2_6rrsrr 
a^^liXuuiLif ^oii. s^rrgarrwr UOT)L_a6ir ^rawfiku j§k_ii Qasusumij 
lol_loit®u). gaiter ^pp gla»6urrifliu ®®ibur&iaCT>«ira 
®ifiuiDrf^^lOTTrrdT. 

arrgjgiriflsir « 3 |®Ca flDfiuuurTjTjjfilri), j^tbr^rir jb®Csu 
^|CT)LD j5g»wr«T ^|®drifi@ gl®»adT@if iDirifliuiiujOTT $®6arnrila) 
glj 5 g|aasifl«ir iSkrrfl^^l QujbjD 6u$umL®£ g6UU)rr®ik 

ofi®^j/b<Kii - ftiritjir^ jfiflDoraiAii) 

CMrLDijrrfiFir iS|DjB0lt suanri5£ «Jil«ni_ ^suirgj 
rgUmror surra £ifly>a gpa ££Q#®£gi, ^suqrgy glo>6D$tv>$ jSstosotsii 
glsusouirra ^|<®iij^gi, «®>|su(rgy surryiasroa suij-sorrp ^|l.i&iiQui 
^® rwarriLrfkuff*i sjsirsmjD ^jsiDLo^gisirsvrgi. gl$i «9®®J5»»r, rsaifWir 

jB®«fl6u ^jOT)Uji 5 g| 6 ir 6 !rg|. (Sloquu) gk*j® i5krrfl$£l Qurbro uMnfkuuiLodT 

(SarruSIgyuj a_«r«rg|. 

@6u«urrj3)fra, flfyfjgyr&ari’ uhtsuiLl ^|®rsiarrilrflujaii Qurrgi 
ujaa< 6 i 5 a@ii appsorru uujswfla(S 5 a®ii ^rfkfkurr LDjbpLb Lorrswrsu, 
uxrsisroSluira^a®^ gsirsiira# 6 g Qarrswr®srrsrr ^|®uiQijfr®ilasir, 
uuflrbrfl «£|«fl£#a>, QarrjbQum^sij ^asusbam 



Qpaxi ^©iiu6irfl«w)6ir Q^nwurrbjD a-«T6irQ^irrDfrw s\& 

i/itanaujrrafTgj. 

p&ftcir 

1 ^Lfilyja aflrfT«6iflCTT Quujrfa amrsroriaaKgijii, #lpuqa(jj 5 u)-urraii 
IMSflKurrr ^Lfl^fljrrfiwrdT. 

2. LDdCTTmrUMT FFUJITLia - 2001. 

3. umraju Qu©j5g«D606Ufr anwrrffrf - iSLrfL aCfiwrffdr. 

4. «fl@£flna)a(g flSl^jSilL. tfrr£0jOT)6Ufiyrra>6ir - gifTmh^iDfrrr. 

5. £ii>k£r 5 nr© arbpfiorr - Gg>su(Sfl>(nLani_ iSL jBmpmJswrwr. 

6. aipr FFiurrLja - 2001. 
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r* 

udrorinl^ij unj6nfls0£0 

] 

1 

jt0teuunlAu£pj£yr Gpirsnr^ 

1 


p. ajfcprrrgar, 

arruuml^kuT, 

^| 0 iiw>iTil^uj»ui, «Lfjirri*-607 001 


(y)«rg)i«Dj : 

24 LD€iof) CrBix^ljboii Guwurra QprnfWb CrBrraaifiWirjfil uiuamni 
6ujji)Qfl>rr6iTU6iJitaCT)«iT appeorru uujffwfla6Tr gtctt a_6u« approrr 
r0p6LiCTTii ^ijfilrfl^gifiirCTrgi. approrru uuj6wf)«OT)wr SLOT-pm!©, 
Q6U6iflr5rril© appsonru uuj€wflasrr ctott gl®6UCT)auu©^6omi. j5ii)g| 
approrru uujswflajrir Qu0iiurrpii ffUJUJLi ffrrirpp 
gli_iiiaOT)6ir(!uj Qffrirrp urnTs>£)OTrpfln-rr. 1. ffurflLo«o>6U iunrp$lCT>ir 
^oror© CSprrpii u)rrrr«L$ uirrpp^la) (if^iiurr - gjCTrajifl) 
Qu0Ojrrrfkurra Gti)pQ«iT6Tr6mju©^pp. 

flFixuuii ffrrirnrp uujflrarrsjaCTr 6TrinruCT)su Qu0ikjrrgijii urirnfl, 
«6i)§yrrfl, u6b«OT)6V)a> «Lp«iija6Tf)OTr LurT65UT6urT«6Trrr6u 
ClX)(bQ^6n-6nTJU©^6OTfDCTT. 

glp^kurrrilp® jglpprraS), J§lfcj£)6orTpg], iflfrfrs&rfli, ^(Qiurfiaairr, 
Qgrtiflflifl, guurrwT (SurrOTrp prr©ft6Tfl65)0j5gj appeorru uujfirofteflr 
oj0^)eurp6onf.- gliiGLoano) pnril©u uiu6wfl«(g5ii uroGojp 
Gprr«®rij«(j5A«rTa gip^lujfTflSlp® ttJ0<£lrirpOTrfr. ,°>|6urT«w>«rra 
£|£«6OTri_sifrp 6UCT)fl>uu©pp6omj). 

1. MofljBU uujswfla&rir : 

guurrOTT pmli_6iirTa6Tfl6b Qu0U3U@^)uS)«n , iT Gluerr^ ffumjuj 
Opfri—fTUfTCTT p6Ur&JaOT)5TT SUL^)u©6U^)6b ^ft61iU) 0>rnL©d5l«Tpwrir. 
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2. uswruiL®^ HdrsurrEiASDsiri &rr&Hraj0Lb uiu«nflA$ir : 

9® r5mlifOTT rct)6U, u6totuit®, GUireurrp CurrrirrDfiUfbflnn) 
Qurr®il© 6ii(T6V)rrp QpnrLfTurrflJT gli_fcja>6rr, rgtefljTsuff rfldr6CTf5J«6ir, 
uijrniurfliuti Lfi)«s> a>Llip.i_fcJS>srr (SuiTOTrpsurbflDfDa s>rrOTUT6ij®^6OTn)CTriT. 

3 . ^lUjDfiDA aS)0irdl&rir : 

9® rsmlifsir ujotjgusucttu), «t_|i)«CT)r7e>6Tr, (SarrOT)L.6ii[Tff6fo 
psoRjasTT, ^®6iflai6Tr, urr$m60«jOTTfcja>6Tr, «rr©o>6ir CunwjD6ij(bOT)n)« 
arr6ror6iSl®LbiSl uiuann-ii CLDfbQ«rr6tr^l6iTprrrr«6Tr. 

4. ^luaj GicfbScg&rrsfruaKra&rfr : 

gliupfioa, ^|n 5 )«SliLi 6 b, 6ui76urrp Curr 6 irp gjOT)p® 6 rfl 6 U 
(oLopQarr 6 TTU 6 ijri'^ 6 Tr pml^. 6 ir U 6 U u®^la(6T5a®u uujflnnrti 
(SLDjbQ«rr 6 ir^lOTTp 6 inTf. 

J|0[Sia&Tll^llU*^jb(5^ Q cJ>ITI_tf L| €9)1_uu AjopsCtru 

uiuosofla&sfr : 

ajbprorr uiu6irafla6Tfl6b @n51uurra Liararurril©* aipp^orru 
uujCTrflafiir, a>60«S) »$ ) \h6na{6n ) aafT& Luuanrrib CLopQftrrdruajrraCTr, 

gliupOT)® flSl®iiiSia6Tr ^^Iuj suflnauflOTrrr ^®fci«n-iL#!wfliii«w>flra> 
arr6OTru^l6i) s\$& ^rrsuii &rnl©£)6irjD6wrr. 

4H0iuAiril#liuA^jEldr G^ir«nr@ : 

^)®rbjamlrfliuap^l6b 9(017 sh-flnijuSlsir d>yj 
Cajfln&Jiurrflfr ^|OT)OTrpgjp p«6iJ6i)a>OT)flnip «rbp 60 fru uni6wfladr 
Quppa Qarrsrr^lfiiiTpCTTrT. glpflnrrra) ^ajrraflflrir 'arr6\)ii’ Qu®LD«iraj 
i£l£ffuu©£ljDg)|. glgiCai ^|®rijamlrfHuau) «jbp$umj uiuswfla^a® 
Qmuup Qprr6wr©«6ifl«b a>CT)6Wunmprr@U). 
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QjFsjTOTCTT J|0fEIAirillllUA(y)IJD AjD^ISOTU UIUS99fl«0U) 

rfljbu«a>OT)6U u6b(S«jp gli_fcje>6if)6U aSlijeSI 

j§l00>^)jDg|. (6>p<0iu *iT6D ,°>|&ia>nrffaj<£l6ij uiuototu) CLUfbQarrdr^Li 
^fU6\) r5ml®u uiL'eroftaflr gWijai6iD6or^p gi_mjaCT)6mi|ii ^rr gjpt suanvg. 
g\*£i8jB> arreuii (!!$fl»ftjiju(glu). 

t u6U6Ufljrr rfl(i)uaaCT) 60 i!DUja arraror 6 iSl 0 iiL|U 6 iirra>flr 
arr©rflqini), lorTLomoLiiju) Curnirp 6u_LorrsLilt_ 

u@^l«(65a@ff Qff6b6U C«LifiOTr©ii. 

2. (iprbanram Gffiryirradr rfljbua««m60CT)Uia sit6vot 
L|pa(SamlOT)L_, d00fftfl LDrT6mli_raja(55a(gff Qff«i)fl) 
GsuararSki. 

3. iSIrbarrsuflF (S^rriprr aot #lfbua®«n60^)tu® Qarrnbri- 
C5a>rruSl^)«HD6ira arrarar j 5 itot)«, £l 06 urr 0 iT, gtganff 
LDrr6ijL.i_ffij«(6ii5«0ff Qffroro (SfiuswrSki. 

4. j5mua«ir arrcoff tfljr)Liisi8>OT)flra> arrswr ldp^dij Qff6i)6D 
CaJ6WT®li. 

Cu)jb««ibrL. ^|OT)OTT^CT)^ii|ti esrrsrer uCTTOTrmladr Qff 606 ij Qffiuuj 
(S6U6wr©ii. rfljbu»«OT)60 2_6TT6rr glLiiiarir 6uyjlun'il^L_raa>flrrre> 
gl0uiSlOTT glL.rrurr®«6ir ifl(gii j§liii@drfiir rflfbuisiaansir ^0^1fib 
arrwbrup gliusurrp. (Sujpii glp G)^m.rfurr€or 

&, 6 > 6 U 60 Qupajp flWffirrii. 

QffOTTflDCTT ^IJOi ^|0lii®frilrfliua^^l«) glOJOJCinaff 

rfkbu 0 Opr(g^la 6 ir ana) giiftanffuj^. (Chronological order) omlrfla® 
CT)ei«auuil® 6 ir«rOTr. ©ffiuurra ®rijQ«ijfr 0 «rr 6 i)££lfb@ii 

glOT)L.Ciu fiirbuLL mrrfbjDrwffidr, ajarrrff^aar Q^flAsun-®® 
amli_Liuil®6TrCTrCTr. (oLopib #ljbu®®flnso Q^rrunjirnr Q«jflfluJ®aar 
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surrRj^lu uiuguji)6i)rrii). <#)jbusiflSfln6\) flS)0iiqii arbpfiornj uuj6vof)^6ir 
^0nya>rnlrfluj«pprr6b @6ijfljflnfl&u5)6\) uujctt Qup^OTTjDCTrrr. 

q9$0(ei<£)iij& : 

«Sl 6 orii(gfl>OT) 6 mj urrrrpgi glirtfluu^lfl) ^ot) 6 UT 6 ij 0 iji ^rrajii 
Qanemisun&etT 6 Tcttu^ 16 U giuii glsuansu. a_uSlrfkua) y,rcj«rr«a> 6 Tf) 6 i) 
6 )Sl 6 Drij( 5 ffiCT)sir« 8>rrflrcr6\)rni. ^)CT).6U 3h-flibr©«6ifl6b ^|rt)Lftftu 
uil^. 0 fl>@(XuuuOTrn! 5 l 6 uott£ <S>lpQ 3 Jl_ctt gl 0 »«rrg|. ujr)w> 6 Ufl> 6 ir 
ffi 76 OTrrr 6 V)UJii Qffrinrjpj anrflnjrugjii 6Tu(Sunrgjii gliueurrgj. rfl6i) 
(griSluiSlilL- «rr6or&ia6rfl6v) uh1©Cld upfff)6ua6tr 6uj5g|CuiT(gii. 

QffOTTOTJCTT ^0r5JftfTllrflUJtt^^l6b oSl 60 iij(g® 6 ir upu 

upuu©ppuuiL© ^)W)6u«6iflbTnr gkupsmM @,y>fiUL_riT a_sirsvr amlrflu 
Quili^aflfl®) «iTilrfliju®^uuLl©6irflTCTT (Diorama Show Case). 
(oLopu) aSl 6 urii( 5 « 6 TT a_iuirii, stct)l_, 2 _annrajtj utpa>a> suyj&arajfliflT 
(Sun-din) «Sl«urrrejcs6rr efloraa ^|il 60 )i_a 6 ifl 6 i) pijuuil® 2 _ 6 ttcttwt. 
glppanaiua e>rrilrflu Quilifarir «96uriii£hiJ6b 
Qu0ikjiurir ^aflarfldrrDCTr. 

upOT)6u«6iflrir ah-®a6ir, (LpLCT)L_«6ir (Surrdrn)CT> 6 u«(£ 3 Ll 
^)®iijan'tlrflujap^i6b aml^luy®ppuuil®ararcsr. oSlsoisj^luja) 
y,riarraa6ifl6i) uiDflnajaflflrir eh_®«6rr, (y)iLw)L_ffiCT)6ir£ Qffdrp 
ufTrruugj ai^airii. 

H^kuprra aLpiuLDfTOTT rBfrauuufaini spa ^|0rsjarrurfkuAp^l6b 
urDtTOOjaflr sii6V)CT)ffu (Surmip @rfilpp awnlrflQuiLif aLrirargi. gl^la) 
«SlCT)flFCT)iu ^|(ijp^l6urrr6i) upsinsu Qffsbjyju) urrwjpuSlfib aSWagjadr 
QprrLijrra friflup. glpairrm upanaiaar crpp pmlifoSl^jBp gtjbp 
prr©«(g5«<g£ QflFriwfldrpOTr ffrdruflnp 

LDaDsouirriBprfasTrfran 1 uyjf&i(§if Lo««6ifldr u(rarurril®ij 
Qurr0ila6!rrr«or ^GDLadr, ^tHflarociraar, ajtfluiflLrwaflfldr 
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LDrr^)rfl5i6Tr i_orT«jf1i_«Sluj6U LSIrflaSlfl) sirru<#)«(g> flnfri&&Ljuu©6Tr6TTflir. 
iDCT)6U6urn^ Los>a6Tf)6ur gl0UiSli_ii Qffebsugi glur t Lfi)(gr5pgj. ^dieurrp 
Qffrirprrguii) ^fljpanp @0 Gffij&sinwugj aifCTTLDnwgj. 

^0rijamlrflujaii arr6iraTfb®rflujCT)6iJa(Rn6n-^ Qprr(§pgj, ^|L^@n) 
«rril(#l&@ CT)6Upg|, UCTT OTT fTll © U U UJ 6TOfl B> (63 (g> &) 

Q^rr6OTri_rrfbp^)pgj. 

£l% prr© spa «fbp6urr^ gj«nfDuSl«rrrr puppm GlffriiTanOTr 

2_6\MTfl5l6\) ^|0r5j®mlrfluja(y)ui (oOT«0>uuu©6nwgi. otjlduj LDrrrgleo 
^|ffdiA6Tr Q6U6rfluSl©ii OT)fl>(I>uj®«6rflfib ^0i5iarnl«#liiJftii upnSliu 
Qffiu^laflr 0n51«auuil©6TrCTrCTT. 

prr© g\if8% appsorr^ panp 1990eb G)6iJflflu51uu 
Hgj«(Sa>rruflnu upnSlw anasGujiLiffl) u L|pa(SarnlOT)L ^|ir« 
<°>)0fija>mLtfluja>ii ^niDjspsirCTr glum Loppii L|eSluSluj6\), 

LDiTsrflufifflujsb Qpnrurrurrflrr Qurr0iLa>6ir &6bQ6iiu©s»6Tr, rflpuiiiasir 
uifU)fcj6>tfr ^Lp@p amlrfluu©^pLi uu©6TT6TrOTT rrrirp ejstfuonsuaj 
650^lpg|. 

glp^luj ^ira appsurr^ pCTjpuflOTtrt QajflfluSliL©rir6TT 
Qurua^rr (gfffl^ggrrOTT anaCiuiliffib (What to see ?) 
6>rrflRrr$a)S>6>fflnftj iurr«TO6u? srsorp ^ct)6V)ulSIott^ ruuott y^an-trilpcg) 
^0^)6b 2_6TT6ir ^)ir« ^0rii«rrurfluja»(yHi, Qsur&jauuunr s>ot) 6U« 
ouu(Lpii glum Qupp6ir6vr6or. rflpumj^dr, pn'flnnuiws>6Tr, 5*bQsiJL_©ei6Tr, 
gliupana ^ijtfleflujsb Qurr0ua6ir ^rflir «dld@it ^ijfftradflOTr 
^)I7 cfot) 5 u Q 6iSliui7fTCTT Qeur&je&uuuiT 6T ctt u 6u rfl ott grilujriiaar 
glumQuppsirfirrsor 6Trirp paeuanfl) glir£$CTr£ a0aau)rra 
'3jfff)a>£)pgj. glGpCurra) ril6n)Q!aj6ruejiriijujrr Q«&rrL/i)sb puu 
'$|0Rj6»mL#lujfl>Lb upnfj) @jfluM«(5$ii *-dr«r«r. 

QffwrOT)OTT, LjgyQuroflS), (yniwjy, (Sa>rra)s>££rr (Suircorp 
Qu0paiTfSjfl5ar uprij sipp^ocr^ ^ 0 )puSksnf Q$uaflufl(SHi anaCwuiffib 
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^((giiiamlrflajffirijastr upnfiki nSlaiiriiiajflr ^iruuLL©6irsiTOTT. 


ajbgjiromj uiu 6 wifl«rir (grt^uurtffi ,»>|iu6br5rTil® appmrru 
uiu 6 mjflffi 6 ir ,^(5rile;rTLcfliuffiLD surruSljorrffi ^OTUurflui a> 8 >aj 6 U«CT)siru 
QugU^lCTTfDSBTlt. 90 rflnfiluj SUSnTTffi^^l 6 V) ,J)jLIU(§4§luSlOTT < 3 |«D)OTT£gil 
nSl^LDrrOTr asmso, urobrurr®, ^|n 51 siSlui 6 b Q^rTLiTurrsnT asmaju 
Qurr0ilffism5iT0 <£linlip, ^surrismp sp0(offrr appsurru uujraofl«(6T5«@ 
£50lo LDfrQu0Lb Q^rrsTor® rglpsuetTLon-ffi ^0iijffimlrflujajii ^layi^lrrigjj. 
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ART AND CULTURAL HERITAGE AND 
REGISTRATION OF OBJECTS AND 
BUILDINGS 
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PORTRAIT SCULPTURES 
IN VIRUDHU NAGAR DISTRICT 


K. LAKSHMINARAYANAN, 

Curator for Education, Government, Museum, Chennai-8. 


Present Virudhunagar District is a part of old 
Ramanathapuram District. During 16th and the first 
quarter of 17th Centuries it was under the rule of 
Madurai Nayak Kings. The emergence of Madurai Nayak 
Kingdom is a sequence of the spread of Vijayanagar 
influence in Tamil land during the 16th Centuary A.D. 
As such it inherited the norms and mores of Pan-South 
Indian Culture evolved by the last great Hindu Empire 
of Vijayanagar. Madurai Nayaks stamped their mark in 
the development of Tamil Art and Architecture. Actually 
it was the Nayak Kings who rebuilt the Madurai city after 
its devastation by the Muslim invaders from the North, 
in 14th Centuary A.D. Among the Nayak kings of 
Madurai, Thinimalai Nayak shines like a star, not for his 
military adventures but for his cultural activities, 
statesmanship and architectural achievements. His 
Madurai Nayak Mahal stands even to-day as an 
evidence for his love in raising beautiful edifices. 
Thirumalai Nayak repaired and renovated many old 
temples with new additions. 

The two temples which got his care in Virudhunagar 
District are the famous Thiruvilliputtur Andal Temple and 
the Saivaite Vaidiyanatha Swamy Temple in 
Madavarvalagarm, a near by village of Thiruvilliputtur. 
Both these temples have portrait sculptures of Thirumalai 
Nayak and his family members. 

In the Andal Thirukkoil the portrait sculpures are 
carved in a small raised mandapam in front of the 
sanctum of Andal Shrine. In one of the front pillars Of 
the Mandapa, Thirumalai Nayak and his two queens are 
depicted in worshipiping pose with folded hands. In 
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another pillar just opposite to this pillar are shown another 
royal person and his two consorts in similar worshiping 
pose. Since these sculpures are covered with brass 
sheets we could not see the intricate carvings of these 
sculpures. So we may take these sculpures, more as 
effigies than of the portrait sculpture. But we have real 
formalized portrait sculptures in the Madavarvalagam 
Temple Mandapa. 

In Madavarvalakam Temple Mandapa Thirumalai 
Nayak and his family members are depicted as pillar 
sculptures. Here the scuptures are life-size. These 
portrait sculptures in the Madavarvalagam in the front 
Mandapa are very imposing. These sculptures belong to 
the category of both column sculptures and portrait 
sculptures. Column sculptures in Hundred or Thousand 
Pillared Mandapa is an important feature of Nayak School 
of Art. A large number of saints and ascetics find 
expression in the sclputural art of this sphere. Donar 
figures now become very prominent column sculptures 
as we see here. Attempts were successfully made 
during this period to liberate the carvings from their 
support and present the sculptures almost in round with 
a few link portions with the support. The dominating 
figure of Thirumalai Nayak had been designed with robust 
limbs and protruding stomach, a typiycal Nayak manner. 
He is accompained by his two queens fully decorated 
with ornaments and garments. The status of his consorts 
has been revealed in the difference in the size of their 
figures. In the pillar in opposite to this Thirumalai Nayak 
family sculptures are depicted another set of portrait 
sculptures. The persons depicted here seem younger 
and slender than the aged figures of Thirumalai Nayak 
and his consorts. Local and Temple traditions identified 
this sculpture group as that of Thirumalai Nayak’s brother 
and their consorts. The identification of this figure pose 
some problems. While there is no difficulty to confirm 
the portrait sculptures of Thirumalai Nayak and his 
consorts we have to face much problem in determining 
the other sculptures’ group. 
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The History of Kamatkaka Governors and Meckenzie 
Manuscripts informs that Thirumalai’s father, 
Muthukrishnappa had three sons. They are (i) Muthu 
Veerappa (ii) Thirumalai and (iii) Kumaramuthu. The 
Puliyur Plate of Venkata II informs only the two sons of 
Muthu Krishnappa. They are (i) Muthuveerappa and (ii) 
Thirumala. The plate reference Kumaramuthu Thirumala 
as the son of Thirumalai Nayak. But as we see the 
histroy of Madurai Nayaks he did not succeed Thirumalai 
Nayak as the king of Madurai after the later’s demise. 
Only Muthuveerappa Nayak II became Madurai King after 
Thirumalai Nayak in 1659- We may surmise 
Kumaramuthu Thirumala as a son of Thirumalai Nayak 
by one of his favourite consorts who did not have a 
status of a queen. As per Satyanatha Ayyar’s remarks, 
Kumaramuthu Thirumala calmly retired and settled in the 
domine near Sivakasi after the throne of Madurai had 
been given to Muthuveerappa Nayak II. Sivakasi in that 
time was the seat of Madurai Nayak’s governor. 
Thiruvilliputtur and Madavarvalagam are in the near 
proximity of Sivakasi. On considering these points we 
may identify the portrait sculpture as that of Kumaramuthu 
Thirumala and his consorts. These sculptures might have 
been carved during the time of Thirumalai Nayak when 
Kumaramuthu enjoyed very privileged position with the 
hope of succeeding Thirumalai Nayak. 
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A SURVEY OF GLOBAL LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

ON 

ART, CULTURAL AND NATURAL HERITAGE 
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Government Museum, 

Chennai-600 008. 


Introduction 

Cultural properties are facing a lot of problems in all the 
countries. In order to arrest the illicit traffic, theft and vandalism 
of cultural properties different countries have enacted laws. 
Legislation began to be enacted from the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

All most all countries have some law or the other for the 
protection of monuments, archaeological remains, palaeontological 
sites and antiquities. 

Legislative Measures-Global Context: 

Every country is vigilant in safeguarding its cultural and 
natural heritage. Depending upon the need, various countries 
have enacted laws and Acts to protect the heritage. The earliest 
law regarding the protection of cultural property was one, which 
controlled the transfer of Sate archives in 1809 in France. In India 
the Indian Museum Act was enacted in 1814. The Indian Treasure- 
trove Act 1878 was enacted to protect the treasure-trove finds in 
Indian context. Since this Act was enacted in the undivided India 
this Act is being followed in Pakistan. The Degree of 7th March 
1886 came into existence in Tunisia regarding the ownership and 
conservation of antiquities and art objects. The Treasure-trove 
ordinance of 1888 of Sri Lanka was enacted in 1888. Clause-73 
forbids export of antiquities. Even the diplomatic baggages are 
checked. The Law of 1889 controlling the transfer of cultural 
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property came into existence in France. By the law of 1897, cultural 
property recovered by excavations became the property of the 
State in Greece. The Egyptian Law of 1897 was enacted protecting 
the cultural objects recovered by excavations. As per the Iraq’s 
Antiquity laws replica’s of antiquities cannot be made. Barring a 
few countries, export regulations exist almost every where. 
Singapore and Kong Kong are international markets where all kinds 
of curios and an, archaeological and ethnological objects are 
available. There is no restriction except the local customs duty. 
In almost all countries there are prohibitory orders for the export 
of cultural objects. 

ICOM compiled all the laws regarding the protection of 
cultural property and was published in the name of Handbook on 
Natural Legislation-Burnham, 1974. Convention for Protection of 
Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict (1953). 
Recommendation of International Principles Applicable to 
Archaeological Excavations (1956). Recommendation on the Most 
Effective Means of Rendering Museums) to Everyone (1960). 
Recommendation on the Means of Prohibiting! and Preventing the 
Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property 
(1964). Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and preventing 
the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership) of Cultural 
Property (1970). Convention Concerning Protection oif the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage (1972). Recommendation 
concerning the International Exchange of Cultural Property (1976). 
Recommendation on Participation by the people at large in cultural 
life and their contribution to it (1976). Recommendation concerning 
the safeguarding and contemporary role of historic areas (1978). 
Recommendation for the Protection of Movable Cultural Property 
(1979). 

Among the UNESCO’s many conventions and 
recommendations the following are those concerned with 
prohibiting and preventing the Illicit Export, Import and Transfer of 
Ownership of Cultural Property (1970), the Protection of both the 
World and National Cultural and Natural Heritage (1972), the 
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International Exchange of Cultural Property (1976) and the 
Protection of Movable Cultural Property (1978). It has also been 
actively promoting the nature of cultural property to its country or 
origin, particularly material, which might have been removed 
during colonial occupation or through commercial exploitation. 

Indian Laws Regarding Antiquities 

India possesses thousands of monuments, which are worth 
preserving. The British rulers thought about their preservation. 
Many made a very good study on them and recorded. But up to 
the 18th century there was no legislation made to preserve them. 
There was a beginning in the legislation regarding the preservation 
of structural vestiges of the past. The earliest attempt in this area 
was the passing of the Bengal Regulations XIX of 1810. In 1817 
the Madras Regulations came into existence. These empowered 
the Government to intervene wherever private individuals faced 
a public building with the risks of misuse. 

In 1863, when Lord Canning was the Governor General of 
India, the Act of 1863 was passed. According to this act, the 
Government was empowered to prevent injury to and preserve 
buildings remarkable for their antiquity or for their historical or 
architectural value. 

In 1878, the Indian Treasure-trove Act of 1878 was enacted 
when Lord Lytton was the Governor General of India. In 1866, 
the first Indian Museum Act, transferring the management of the 
museum from the Asiatic Society to the newly formed Board of 
Trustees was enacted. In 1910 amendments were made to the 
Act. Subsequently in 1960 amendments were made to the Indian 
Museum Act and the new Board of Trustees was headed by the 
Governor of West Bengal as its Ex-Officio Chairman. It was 
directed to fight against treasure-hunting besides regulating the 
lawful disposal of treasures found in accidental digging. 

In 1904, during the reign of Lord Curzon as Governoi 
General of India, the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 1904 
was enacted by the Government of Bengal. It was to provide for 
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the preservation of ancient monuments, for the exercise of control 
over traffic in antiquities and over excavation in certain places 
and for the protection and acquisition in certain cases of ancient 
monuments and of objects of archaeological, historical or artistic 
interest. 

In 1921, in the Devolution Rules of 1921, archaeology was 
classified as a Central subject. According to this, all the protected 
monuments under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 1904 
were brought under the control of the centre leaving the 
unprotected monuments under the protection of the Government 
of Provinces. 

In 1932, when Earl Willington was the Viceroy of India 
amendments to the specific provisions of the Act 1904 came into 
effect. These amendments allowed the issue of license to outside, 
including foreign agencies for the excavation of protected areas 
and to regulate operations like mining, quarrying, blasting, and 
excavation at or near protected monuments. 

In 1935, the Government of India Act 1935 made 
archaeology as a federal subject. As per this Act all powers related 
to the ancient and historical monuments, including archaeological 
sites and remains previously vested to the Provincial 
Governments were taken over by the Government of India. 

In 1947, when Mortimer Wheeler was the Director General 
of Archaeology, the Antiquities (Export Control) Act 1947 was 
passed by the Indian Government. Under this Act, no antiquity 
can be exported without a license issued by the Director General. 
In terms of this Act, antiquity includes any object which is over 
100 years old and the Antiquities (Export Control) Act 1947 
includes provision for giving certificates as to whether an object 
is an antiquity or not an antiquity. 

In 1950, when the constitution of India was promulgated, 
the responsibilities between the Centre and States as far as 
archaeology was concerned were given a good shape. 
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According to this, under Union list, ancient and historical 
monuments and records, and archaeological sites and remains 
declared by or under law by Parliament to be of national importance 
got place. Under the State list, libraries and other similar institutions 
controlled or financed by the States; ancient and historical 
monuments and records other than those declared by or under 
law made by Parliament to be of national importance sound place. 
Under the concurrent list, archaeological sites and remains other 
than those declared by or under law made by parliament to be of 
national importance found place. 

in 1951, in order to fulfil the provisions of the constitution, 
the Ancient and Historical Monuments and Archaeological Sites 
and Remains (Declaration of National Importance) Act, 1951 was 
enacted in November 28th, 1951. Under this all archaeological 
sites and remains declared under the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, 1904 were re-declared as monuments and 
archaeological sites of national importance. 

In 1958, with a view to bringing the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act 1904 into lines with the constitutional provisions 
and also to conform it with the new developments in the changed 
situation, Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Sites and 
Remains Act, 1958 was enacted on August 28th, 1958. 

In 1961, through an Act of the Parliament, the Salar Jung 
Museum along with its library was declared as a Museum of 
National Importance. 

The Arms Act, 1959 (54 of ^959) was enacted by the 
Parliament in 1960 and it came into force on the first of Oct. 1962 
by a special notification issued by the Ministry of Home Affairs on 
the 13th July, 1962. It extends to the whole of India. 

This Arms Act regulates the acquisition, possession, 
manufacture, sale, import, export and transport of all kinds of arms 
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in India. According to the Section 2 of this Act, the arms means 
articles of any description designed or adapted as weapons for 
offence or defense. It also includes, fire arms, sharp edged and 
other deadly weapons, and parts of, and machinery for 
manufacturing arms. But does not include articles designed solely 
for domestic or agricultural uses such as a lathi or ordinary walking 
stick and weapons incapable of being used otherwise than as 
toys or of being converted into serviceable weapons. 

Section 3 of the Act clearly specifies that no person (or 
institution) can acquire, have in his possession or carry any arms 
or ammunition unless he holds in this behalf a license issued in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. The Arms Rules, 1962 
were made there under. 

As per outlines of this Act, the Ministry of Home Affairs 
issued instructions to the district authorities to see that all the 
institutions including museums, other than those owned by the 
Government, obtain licenses for the weapons under their 
possession. 

In Section 15 (I), the Ministry of Home Affairs added that 
the fire arms, being a danger to the social security, should either 
be drilled in the barrel, or their muzzles or lock plates should be 
wrapped and sealed thus making them unserviceable. Accordingly, 
most of the museums, specially those owned by the private trusts, 
corporate bodies or Societies, were asked to 

1. prepare and submit a classified list of all kinds of weapons 

under their custody, * 

2. obtain license for all of them and 

3. get the barrels of the firearms either drilled or wrapped and 
sealed. 

Section 45 (e) has mentioned that the Act should not apply 
to the weapons of ’obsolete’ pattern or of antiquarian value or in 
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disrepair which is not capable of being used as a fire arm either 
with or with out repair. 

In 1965, the Antiquities (Export Control) Amendment Bill, 
1965 was enacted. According to the 1947 Act, the Director General 
of Archaeology in India was the final authority to decide whether 
or not an article is an antiquity. But according to the 1965 Bill this 
power vested with the Director General was transferred to a Board 
called the Antiquities Appellate Board and that its order ’shall be 
final’. 


In 1972, the Antiquities and Art Treasures Act, 1972 was 
passed on September 9th, 1972 in order to cope up with the high 
occurrences of theft and illicit traffic in antiquities which the 
Antiquities (Export Control) Act, 1947 could not control. Following 
that, the Antiquities and Art Treasures Rules, 1973 Rule dealt 
with a term "Art treasures" which are not antiquities within the 
meaning of the same legislation. The Antiquities and Art Treasures 
Act along with its Rules was enforced from 5th April 1976. An 
ordinance amending certain provisions of the Act was promulgated 
on 4th June 1976 and was made into an Act later in the same 
year without effecting any change in the provisions of the 
Ordinance or incorporating any new clause. 

The Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 

The Wild Life Protection Act, 1972 under its constitution 
under chapter III covers constitution of Wild Life Advisory Board, 
procedure to be followed by the board, duties of Wild Life Advisory 
Board etc. It restricts the hunting of wild animals; it requires the 
maintenance of records of wild animals killed or captured; it 
restricts killing of certain wild animals; it grants permission for 
special purposes; it withholds the license issued on good and 
sufficient reasons; it restricts hunting of young and female or wild 
animals; it permits the declaration of closed time during which, 
certain animals should not be hunted through notification. 
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Under chapter IV of this Act various efforts were undertaken 
by the Government to organise Wild Life Sanctuaries, Zoos, 
Nature Reserves, the Tiger Projects etc., to control the killing of 
wild animals and exporting skins and trophies out of our country. 

Under chapter V of this Act, wild animals, animal articles 
and trophies become government property. It provides the 
necessary legal basis to prevent trade or commerce in wild 
animals, animal articles and trophies. Chapter V of this Act 
prescribes strinchent action at various levels to put an end to this 
illegal activity. Recently, following the regulation that called for the 
declaration of antiquities and works of art possessed by individuals 
and private institutions, the Government in respect of natural 
history materials has also introduced a similar measure. 

Under chapter V and article 49, no person shall purchase, 
receive or acquire any captive wild animal, other than vermin, or 
any animal article, trophy, uncUred trophy or meat derived 
therefrom otherwise than from a dealer or from a person authorised 
to sell or otherwise transfer the same under this Act: Provided 
that nothing in this section shall apply to any transaction entered 
into by a public museum or zoo with any other public museum or 
zoo. 

Conclusion: 

Eventhough Acts, Rules and other similar measures to 
protect and safeguard our art, cultural and natural treasures are 
available, these treasures will be protected only when an 
awareness about these regulations are made available and a 
coordination is set up between concerned institutions. 
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COMPUTERISED DOCUMENTATION OF 
MUSEUM OBJECTS 


J.R.Asokan, 

Curator for Design and Display, Government Museum,Chennai-600 008. 


Documentation is a process in which the details about the 
objects are entered in a Register or stored in some form for back 
reference. In a majority of Indian museums documentation of 
museum objects is done either by maintaining Accession 
Registers or by maintaining documentation cards or by both 
methods. The content of the data may vary from subject to subject, 
but there is some uniformity in relation to the method of entering 
data in the Accession Register or in Documentation Cards. The 
card contains details like name of the object, collection date, source 
of collection, colour, height, weight of the object, price of the object 
(if purchased), condition of the object, special features about the 
object etc. 


Eventhough this type of documentation is used in a majority 
of Indian museums it gives a lot of problem for the researcher or 
Curator when back reference is made. 

Problems in Existing Documentation Systems 

The various problems encountered are: 


1. We have to search page by page to get the details of an object. 

2. If we Want to see the details of many objects at a time we have 
to spend a lot of time for this. 

3. In bigger museums the collections are large and we need very 
big registers for maintaining the details of the objects. The same 
thing is applicable to coins also. Because the number Of objects 
in a coin section, in bigger museums will be very vast, and for 
back reference we will have to struggle to get the details of the 
objects. 
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Compiler Documentation: 

Carrying out the documentation work in computers may 
solved this type of problems. 

Computer documentation is nothing but storing the data in 
a computer in an easy accessible form. Documentation by 
computer has its own advantages. 

Advantages: 

§ Vast data can be stored in limited space (in hard discs or floppies 
or in CDs) 

§ We can locate the objects at the click of a keyboard button. 

§ In a comparative study, grouping of objects can be done as per 
our requirement. 

§ We can see the enlarged version of the picture of the object in 
the computer screen as per our need. 

§ Even 360C view of the object can be seen by a slow rotation 
method by using special software. 

§ Transportation of data from one place to another place becomes 
easy. 

§ Computer floppies, CDs are better preserved when compared 
with the Accession Register. 

General Features of a Computer: 

There are different types of computers used for different 
purposes. What we use in our houses or offices are generally 
called as Personal Computers. 

1. Personal Computer (P.C): 

A personal computer consists of three basic parts. They are: 
a) Monitor b) Central Processing Unit (C.P.U) and c) Key board 



a) Monitor: 

Monitor is the unit where we can see the visual part of the 
stored data. Both black and white and colour monitors are 
available but we need colour monitors for documentation work as 
they will give colour pictures. 

b) Central Processing Unit (C.P.U): 

This unit can be called as the brain of the computer. With in 
the C.P.U there are separate components like Hard Disc, Mother 
Board, Floppy Disc Drive, C.D.ROM Drive etc. Hard disc is the 
part where the data are stored in a computer. 

c) Key Board: 

Keyboard along with mouse is necessary for entering the 
data or bringing out the data in a computer and are called output 
devices. 

In addition to the above mentioned three basic components, 
there are other parts like mikes, speakers, etc., for multi media 
purposes. 

In general we may divide the computer components in to 
two basic classification, i.e.1) Hardware 2) Software. 

Hardware: 

The hard parts that we can touch and feel are generally 
called as hardwares (eg. Monitor, C.P.U., key board, hard disc 
etc.) 

Software: 

The programme we make in a computer or the data we enter 
in to a computer will work only when the computers are loaded 
with a specific programme called software. Different softwares 
are available for different tasks. 
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Computer Documentation: 

For computer documentation we need the following: 

1. P.C.with the following configuration (550 or 600 MHz as per 
availability in the market) 

64 MB SD RAM 

4.3 GB Hard Disc Drive 

1.44 Floppy Disc Drive 

C.D.ROM Drive and Colour Monitor. 

2. Colour Scanner - for scanning the photo images of the objects 

3. Printer: There are different types of printers available in the 
market like Dot Matrix, Ink-jet and Laser printers. Out of this, Ink¬ 
jet color printers may be considered as ideal for documentation. 

In the documentation process, first we have to take 
photographs of all the objects in the collection. Photographing the 
objects may be done by two methods. 

1) Using Still Camera: This is the ordinary photographic method, 
where objects are kept in suitable background colour and photos 
are taken. 

After photographing the objects the photos are scanned 
using the scanner and the datas are stored in a computer by giving 
different file names. 

2) Using Digital Camera: In this method, instead of photo film, 
either computer floppies or smart media cards are used for storing 
the images of the object. This stored data from the camera can 
be converted easily in to the computer. 

Advantages of Digital Camera: 

§ We can see the quality of the picture immediately after 
photographing the object. 
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§ By making the contrast and brightness adjustment we can 
improve the quality of the picture. 

§ The photo image is stored in a digital form, which is an advanced 
method of storage. 

The stored images of the objects in the computer are 
transferred in to a word file and text data are entered near the 
photo images. In this way the stored data will be in a linear order 
as we store in the Accession Register. But this may not be enough 
unless we provide data base facility in the computer for 
documentation work. 

In data base programme we get the linking and grouping 
facility. The stored images along with text can be located easily 
or can be grouped easily as per our requirement. The database 
has to be created as per our need. 

Recently, Culture Department, Government of India, has 
initiated a National Register of Art Objects for AA and A objects 
(AA- very important objects, A - Important objects). This proposed 
register will be made by computer documentation only. As per 
this method a specific uniform format for storing the data has been 
developed by the Culture Department, Government of India. A 
special data base software called Nataraj V.I.I. has been 
developed by the National Informatics Centre, New Delhi for this 
purpose and the software CDs are being distributed to major 
Regional Museums for creating a uniform documentation process. 
The documentation of the museum objects has to be done as per 
this system and one copy of the stored data has to be submitted 
to the Culture Department, Government of India for storing it in 
the National Register of Art Objects. 

As per this uniform documentation process, the Art objects, 
are generally classified in to two basic categories. 1) Coins 2) All 
other Art objects. Separate format for loading the data have been 
given for this above mentioned two categories. Uniform accession 
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number pattern have been given and the entire data have a vast 
area of linking facilities. 

In a specific time frame the entire collection of a museum 
can be documented in this method and the National Register will 
have the details of entire collection of AA and A objects from all 
over India. 

Conclusion: 

The Government Museum, Chennai has started the 
oomputer documentation by this method. Soon this facility will be 
extended to the District Museums also. To facilitate the computer 
documentation process the Government Museum, Chennai in the 
last two financial years have acquired ten computers and these 
are being utilised for this purpose. In addition to this in the last 
financial year, steps have been taken to develop a Web Site for 
the Government Museum, Chennai at a cost of Rs.5.00 lakhs 
and this work has been entrusted to ELCOT (Electronic 
Corporation of Tamilnadu). This work is going on smoothly and 
the website will be launched shortly. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF TRIBAL NILGIRIS IN THE 

PRESERVATION OF OUR ART AND CULTURAL HERITAGE 

— 


Dr. C. MAHESWARAN, 

Curator, Government Museum, Coimbatore (District) 


I. Preamble : 

Preservation of our art and cultural heritage could 
be achieved only through the collective responsibility of 
professionals, government agencies, non-government 
agencies, students and the general public. However, field 
studies reveal that the tribal people are found to play a 
much more pivotal and crucial role in the preservation 
of such art and cultural heritage in their vicinity unlike 
their non-tribal counterparts. And the tribal people always 
tend to exhibit a sort of sentimental association with the 
endemic art and cultural heritage that surround them, as 
they form the indispensable units within their respective 
cultural mitteu. For instance, it is observed in The Nilgiris 
that the art and the cultural heritage structures like Rock 
(Art) Shelters’, Megalithic Burial Sites’, ‘Hero-stones’ are 
treated by the tribal people as part and parcel of their 
indigenous cultural traditions. 

An attempt is made in this paper to project and 
highlight the contribution of Tribal Nilgiris (Comprising the 
tribal groups like Toda, Kota, Kurumba, Kattunaicka, Irula) 
in the preservation of our art and cultural heritage, based 
on the author’s field studies that were carried out in and 
around the rock (art) shelters of Vellerikkombai and 
Iduhattr; ‘megalithic burial sites’ of Mudumalai and 
Banagudishola; and ‘Hero-stones’ of Anaikkatti and 
Batlada (as primary sources) In addition, earlier works 
by J.W. Breeks (1873), D.B. Kapp (1985), W.A. Noble 
(1976 & 1997) and A. Zagarell (1997) are also taken 
into consideration (as ‘secondary sources’) to corroborate 
the evidences that have been gleaned from the first hand 
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informations acquired by the author from his field studies. 

II. Geographical, settings and Ethinological settings 
of the Nilgiris - An Overview : 

The Nilgiris highland region of northwest Tamilhadu 
which form a massif in the juncture of Eastern and 
Western Ghats to the north of Palghat Gap not only 
rich in ethnographic artefacts but in art and cultural 
heritage structures as well. For instance, the massive 
stone outcrops along The Nilgiris slopes make the Nilgiri 
Hills an ideal arena for the creation of rock art. In The 
Nilgiris, certain contemporary tribal communities are more 
likely to be identified with the rock shelters than others. 
For example, among the Irulas and the Kurumbas the 
ritual life is intimately linked to the rock shelters. That 
is to say, both Kurumba and Iruia regularly store their 
ritual paraphernalia in rock shelters nearby their hamlets. 
Such storage and ritual utilisation of these shelter sites 
can be compared to the cave usage of these two tribal 
groups. Furthermore, several of the rock art depictions 
of the rock shelter have been found to be re-painted 
and or re-touched, suggesting that these rock shelters 
have a longer term ritual function for the surrounding 
communities both periodically utilised and re-decorated as 
well. 


At The Nilgiris generally in the higher northeast and 
in the heighest areas next to the northern rim of the 
massif, there are grasslands inhabited by the Toda 
tribes. In other words, the Toda generally occupy 
hamlets that are located close to megalithic stone-circles. 
In contrast to the stone circle, that are available on such 
summits or ridges at higher elevations, The Nilgiris 
dolmens generally lie within valleys or on nearby slopes 
at lower elevation in the northern Nilgiris or close to the 
northern rim, where usually farming predominates. And 
thus, the two tribal groups, Viz., the Irulas and the 
Kurumbas appear to exhibit a relatively closer relationship 
to the dolmens. As the rock shelters of The Nilgiris are 
used both by the Kurumbas and the Irulas to store ritual 
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goods, The Nilgiris dolmens are used by both these tribal 
groups to store the much revered ‘water-worn stones’ 
known as ‘Daeva Kottakallu' (“god-given stone”) (Breaks, 
1873:105). 

Unlike other neighbouring areas such as Coimbatore, 
Erode, Salem, in The Nilgiris, the tradition of erecting 
hero-stones has been carried out in the form of 
sculptural depictions on the back orthstat slabs of most 
dolmens were done by aligning figures in horizontal 
levels and to work downword upon one level. 

III. Tribal Nilgiris and Its Relationship with Art and 
Cultural Heritage : 

i. Rock (Art) Shelters ; 

The rock art complex of Vellerikkombai (which is 
referred ‘Ezhuthu bare’ by the Kurumbas, ‘Ezhuthu vare’ 
by the Irulas, and ‘Ezhuthu Paare’ by the local non-tribal 
people) sits in the immediate vicinity of Vellerikkombai 
Kurumba tribal hamlet at Kotagiri taluk of The Nilgiris. 
Storage of ritual goods at this site has reported by 
earlier scholars who visited here (Zagarell, 1999; 191). 
A massive number of pots form the majority of such 
ritual goods (other goods include horns, bells, etc.) The 
Kurumbas describe these pots either as deities or 
representation of deities. It is reported by the 
neighbouring Irula tribes of this area that annually the 
Kurumba Shaman carve a wooden image (of their deity) 
meticulously and charge it by chanting mantras. And the 
charged image fly towards the rock art site during night 
time and re-vitalise and thereby relieve the imbibing 
spirits in it, by re-touching and or re-drawing it. Such 
periodical re-decoration of the rock art depiction of this 
rock (art) shelter keeps the Kurumba society in good 
condition bestowed with fertility and facundity, it is 
reported. Accordingly the Kurumbas regard this as a 
valuable site to them. 

Another rock (art) shelter known as ‘Thodhavan 
Paare’ (“Rock of Toda tribes”) is located near 
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Pikkapathymand Toda hamlet of The Nilgiris. Generally, 
the Todas of this area keep at rest the corpse of their 
kindred beneath this rock art site. And hence, this 
particular rock art site is regarded by the Toda tribes 
as a revered one. 

ii. Megalithic Burial Site : 

Among the Todas the megalithic stone-circles are 
referred as ‘Pon thit’ (“Land of metal") as they hold a 
wide spectrum of grave goods, such stone circles are 
available in plenty in and around their tribal hamlets 
known as ‘munds’. And the Todas believe that these 
sites are the creations of their fore-fathers who were 
conceived to be the first settlers in The Nilgiris. 
Consequeantly, they regard all these megalithic stone- 
circles as part of their tribal culture complex almost all 
Kota hamlets known as ‘Koakaal’ Kota menfold gather 
at megalithic burial sites, viz., dolmens as sites to chat, 
relax, and or settle vital issues. At Padagula, a Kota 
tribal village when temples of Aynoar’ (“Kota Male deity") 
and “Amnoar” (“Kota female deity”) are to be 
reconstructed a bigger dolmen and a relatively smaller 
dolmen-which stood side by side - are used as transit • 
temples. At Kollimalai (another Kota hamlet) wrapped 
bone fragments are kept over a reliquary stone of a 
dolmen for observing second funeral known as “vara 
saavu” (“dry funeral”) conducted once in a year (Noble, 
1976:109). 

At Mudumalai, the Kattunaicka tribes revere the 
megalithic burial sites, namely, the dolmens as ‘gudi’ 
(“temple”) and they neither enter those sites, wearing 
chappals nor allow others to enter those sites, wearing 
chappals. 

The dolmens at Ketti, near Udhagamandalam occupy 
a vital role in the Hirodayya festival of the Kurumbas. 
Ku rumba sits in the intact dolmens by wearing a garland 
woven out of the stalks of millets and yells 'Daey, Daey’ 
(“god, god”). This ritual observance symbolises that the 
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pre-harvest rituals have come to a halt (Noble, 1976:118). 

At Koppayur of The Nilgiris, the Irulas are found to 
collect the ‘Water-worn memorial stones’ (earth while 
referred as ‘Daevakottakallu “god given stones”) and 
diefied by placing them over the front edge of each 
platform on the dolmens situated quite nearby. It is 
reported that the kurumbas have obtained such water - 
worn memorial stones from the Irulas (Noble, 1976:125) 

Both Irulas and Kurumbas of Banagudishola, (a 
secluded hamlet located near Kotagiri) are found to deify 
and propitiate the megalithic dolmens. 

III. Hero-stone : 

As noted earlier, in The Nilgiris, hero-stones are 
generally sculpted on the back orthostat stone slabs. 
However, at some sites, the hero-stones are sculpted 
over single standing rocks as well. 

For instance, the Irula tribes of Anaikkathi, in The 
Nilgiris perform their first offering to the hero-stone known 
as ‘Gao Kallu’ (“Cattle Stone”) that at the front of their 
hamlet, prior to the ritual observance to their principal 
deity, the ‘Amman’ 

IV. Concluding Remarks : 

From the aforementioned discussions, we may arrive 
at a conclusion that the art and the cultural heritage 
structures that are located in such highly inaccessible 
and interior, remote comers of The Nilgiris are preserved 
for posterity, even at the absence of professional hands 
in the scenario. And therefore we may proudly proclaim 
that the tribal Nilgiris has achieved this herculian task 
simply by its sincere associations with such structures 
on sheer sentimental grounds. 
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| REPATRIATION - RETURN OF ANTIQUITIES j) 

Dr. V. JEYARAJ, 

Curator, 

Chemical Conservation and Research Laboratory, 

Government Museum,Chennai-600 008. 

„ Introduction 

Museum is a non-profit making permanent institution in the 
service of the society and of its development and open to the 
public, which acquires, conserves, researches, communicate and 
exhibits for purposes of study, education and enjoyment, material 
evidence of man and his environment. 

Museums are enlarging their collections in various ways. 
At the same time, museums are losing their collection also through 
some way or the other. Many hundreds of objects of Indian origin 
are now a days found in the museums though out the world. I 
have seen such objects of Indian origin in the museums in France, 
Germany, and the UK. During the British rule in India many 
thousands of objects were taken by the British to the UK and 
they are in the British Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Cambridge Museum, Oxford Museum, Horniman Museum, British 
Library (the India Office Library collections are kept \«4th the British 
Library). Even though it is mentally thought to bring them back to 
India, it is a great task to repatriate them. There are many examples 
in which the repatriation had been successful in the past. The 
objects, which were taken illegally, have been brought back by 
the laws existing in India. But those objects, which were taken by 
the foreigners as a matter of right, are difficult to be repatriated. 
The Pathur Nataraja taken away from India was successfully 
brought back after a heavy expenditure. Similarly the Sivapuram 
Nataraja idol was repatriated from the UK in 1985. ^ 
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Repatriation of Museum Objects 

Museums are now facing a challenge of repatriation of 
cultural property, which were collected from other countries in the 
past. If a museum should come into possession of an object that 
can be demonstrated to have been exported or otherwise 
transferred in violation of the principles of the UNESCO 
Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit 
Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property 
- (1970)and the country of origin seeking return and demonstrates 
that it is part of the country’s cultural heritage, the museum should, 
if legally free to do so, take responsible steps to cooperate in the 
return of the objects to the country of origin. 

in the case of requests for the return of cultural property to 
the country of origin, museums should be prepared to initiate 
dialogues with an open-minded attitude on the basis of scientific 
and professional principles (in preference to action at a 
governmental or political level). The possibility of developing 
bilateral or multilateral cooperation schemes to assist museums 
in countries which are considered to have lost a significant part of 
their cultural heritage in the development of adequate museums 
and museum resources should be explored. 

Museums should also respect fully the terms of the 
convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict (The Hague Convention, 1954), and in support of 
this convention, should in particular abstain from purchasing or 
otherwise appropriating or acquiring cultural objects from any 
occupied country, as these will in most cases have been illegally 
exported or illicitly removed. 



Conclusion 

Many objects which were exploited from our country have 
been repatriated. Recently the Government Museum, Chennai 
have repatriated 33 archaeological and cultural objects from the 
Australian Mu jeum, Sydney, Australia which were taken by Rev. 
A.W. Brongh from India and donated to the Australian Museum 
by his niece as gift to the museum. 
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( SaDjCUUSOTUTL.^ G^QIEIftdr 1 

Ga&ToSloD susiTir^ a&«»sV)a&sfr - qqSIiuu) 

te .-— it 

S06NTir|S^I, 

RmjumlrflujfT, g\i ra» ^©rajftmlrflujaii, ^)®surr®rT - 610 002. 

iDfljfl^CTr 6Tu(Syn-gj (S^rrOTrnSiCTTrrCoOTrrr ^uCurrG^ «CT) 6 ua(g 5 ii 
Cogrr6irri5lOTr 6TOTT6onrii. a_6Trsir^^l6b ^l6rrrrj5Q^(igui a_6OTnr6i|«OT)6iT 
Q6U6Tfluu®^c5 uDsofldj a_uflrT» 6 Tr GiiipQarrannrL (yjfi&eb (yumbtflGiu 
aCT) 6 ua(j 5 a@ arrcb G>a>rrrir rsmli^iugi. L|fD£ £rrsia>r&j«anTfib ^riiTgpar 
6 T 0 j 5 ^ 2 L«rorrr 6 y gi gpi Aam^^ngrrinui «SlOT) 6 ir 6 unuiLJ. iflrflj 5 f 5 

6T6ror 6ffur &) Q^m_ito>OT>CTru4ui ^|OT) ff6n«6irrr§ijii, of&aaarrrfyju), 
6j651a6Trrrpii Q 6 U 6 rfluu©^^la amlifiu j 0 «memiSl 6 bajrrOTT LowflaiOTr 
^lsu, gaSkuih, rflrbuii, 6T«inrp a>CT)6ua>6ifl6b utfo aiifajrajafflDfflra 

ffi6OTTLIT6TIT. gljS*) JJJflTCT5jOT)6l)fl>6TT ^fcjQsiirsirpU) Sjlfiy) LflftfOT 6VBfktiT U6U 

LfliTMU Cui 7 i 7 ffrfffi 6 !Tn , pii, ^jaJlsurrjbfDgiJii, «CT)GUiurrrr&i(ynh j0OT)fDf5j3> 
CuirnrsmfasiTfTpii asvbrQssumnjGurrpnSI «®£priu syfirnra^uuLLp* 
&mm arrsu^p j§l6i)«£)uj 6urfl«6if)eb Jgljgujrrujgj Qggffliqii 
a«fD 60 uSlOT)ipffi 6 S)«TiJ iSIdrgyii Gurrp 3\]h?j flF(y)grruj^^l6b s>m$om$(r 
Quibn5i®j5^ 2-iurriB^ j0OT)6ua»flnflr a_6writjsp Lo^iLpsumi. uroroajfT 
arrfiu^pff rflpur£j«(65ii, GlffULigj {9®Gu>CTfl«(55ih, «6b6fl]6b 
grfluj 6 uifla( 25 U), rsfrClanr® GuMofluju). Qurr(yjQa>rr® guotbtotdt( ynurriLiaj 
^60)60 6UCTrrr^fl5 a>CT)^CT)iua aOTfKSsurr© Q9rr6b£lsirn)6or. gljiigj «ot) 60 
suCTnrffrfluSlOTT tfla>r]rajCT)0>0> Q^rnl© glimu Qu®CT>u)«CT>flrr£ (S^rr6vf)(b 
aLDLJusurfafiTr Q^rreb®^ GffrryjrraHjjih, urrsmn’iftuita^ib, U(jjgj,rr 
LDOTrCTrrfa(55ii, Qarr^Lburr^rr C6U6iflfTe>(j5ih ^^ujLfrrcira^u) 
glrirgyii glcirGevrmrOTrcQT ^itsufiorta^ib «ot) 60 6Uflnrffrfl«®aj 
e5r£ja>6ir (yjujjbrfla® Cld pii (ywrowriBgi] Qffiu6builL«n^a «rrfl)££l«ir 
6 ui 76 urrp *T©ajgy CT)6U«^lpp. gluuif asfbr gpi ff>®6Tr ®6OTT6TOrrriua 
a®^p«®6TT &®g)0jrriij iDaa6irrrpu) uirircirnrafiirrrpu) Lopp6iJiriTgyii 
(SurrfbnjSI uituuuull qe>y}rnn 5 £ «CT) 6 D«(£ 56 rr fijrirp ^flSiuaaana). 

G«rruSl6ba6Tfl«[r 2_il.L|p QfiU6Tflffaftjrra6iflpii gafliurajaar 

ftjflDiTiuLiQurbpOTT. arrofliflu y,iiuLif (or^gis GarruSIflSIar 
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QffUGiflffoiGUfr€B6rfl6U suOTJijiuuQufbp 6j6dliursja6ir C>0if g>®06urr6U q(Lg^l 
^)CT)L_r5^6BT ST6BTLJ ULip6OTUUrr6in60 @rt5IUL5)©^pg|. ^©UUir&JQSOTID^gl 

(yj0arifr GarruStoSlsir |§l0(50 1068)60 LD5wn_u^CT)^qLb 

^jisiCa ^LL|LiQupp g>6iSlujfcj®6U)6ir® asror®ui ^supnSIcir a006B>0a 
(SaL_©ii ClgrfljBgi Q«fr6tru6urt«CT)5inijii urflurn_6\) aml©^lrDgj. 
^i£Li)6VOTi r .LJ$^cOT 90 Mpi <g,rf)w ar5<£li7ffa6fr, @5orQOTrfr<j5L|fDijcj 

iDOTUU^gmi glir^lup, ujfbQprr® L]fDii ^|a66lOT)aufldr G>ffire>® a6B)0 
Jglsmsu 6T6b6orrii 6T(yj0ju Qujbn51©uuCT)^ urflurrL_6\) J5 ld®($ 




LDS«j5^1irftjiTii)OTr «rr6U0<gl6\) 0i£ly)r5rrL.if «) j§l0j50 (SarruSleuanr 
i!o^ 0 rrpjb Qffr&i« 6 V) 6 orrgyii « 6 ror 6 rormiurr 8 ii(Su) «ili_uQuibfD 6 in 6 iJ. 

sinara @6u>LiBgi ^ 61161117 ^ 6 ^ <3]68)tD00 CarruSlebasrfleb 
|yi08urrtiip stott ujswTLfliuuil© (SarruSleb a6uQsuil® Sa.g)i^lpgj.’ 
1 ulijmirr, FF 6 n) 6 m 76 ir, sifafogpi glsurfaiL® ^tpuia ea.ip.ui Q^mjasu, 
Ldirii, t-Csorraii, 6i6OTTOTvrrru)L| glsujbrfflOTT ipismsOTTuSlsirnSI 
6iflrfl0*Sli7rfl006Br ^ailifUi Garrufleb @gjC6ii ? 6T68 T lottuq^jt@ rt 
@ 60 )auSlOTT QsiJSlfl LD 6 OTTL_U 0 gJ 0 glfSOTTOSlflpUJ L 0 m 06 \) 6 OL| 0 ' ^^IsifiJTTa 
ld6ottl_u0^1ott siSl0rT6HT0^)pii ^j^Sa 2_6TT6Tr gfT6OTra6ifla) 
«ir68Bruu©ii 0rrifl66)ix LDsorta6ifl6vr Q6iSluja tfl6irs8r&i«6ir Qp6Uii 
L 46 U 6 CT(T^) 60 TrD 6 inr. id C a jb it sir if lo uw 606 U sir arr 6 O 006 O) 6 u 6T6sra 
« 00 uu®ii gl 60 ) 6 ii(ouj 0 i£kj) rBmli ^.60 jBirib anr gyi ip $ 6 iSkuf 5 ja 6 ifl 6 \) 
UipsniD 61ITUJ(B068)611. 


0ifhji0iTLi^«) 0jba6TTiTW) GewruSla) s>iL©u) 6uy}&6>068)0 (y)0sir 
(Lp06orra ^iTuiSl00gi urosusu gfj&mfT6m gkiswruni 0ix#kiu)6ijfLi)sir 
0IT68T. @6U6&r «lllfUl CaiTuSIwatJJsir gllTSOTT© U68)60TLD6ip60a 

Gamiflpu) ewr®^ sB)«6orrffjBrr0if CewruflpLb ^@ii. usnsoniwiDsoa 
GamiSWBsir tfyjLp «^|6iDpu$Ko60 sikimtujlj Qupparsrr umfsu^l C06i9uSkor 
^06M06U(yuD, sroasonra j5iT0if CairuSIsmsoa ajbffliqfsirsir ^p 
LD6OTTt_unia6ir $606ujbp6ir arrgjuu) Qsrikua. ^ssrsornia^ui 1200 
^69br®a<6$a<g) (tpsir 0ifkp0inl© ©6)9ujif«6ifl6ir OldsotstoldswiijuiiI 
^lp6»aMi|U) flunl@M96BT06or. 
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urrOTOTifiuirs> 6 TT 0 >ir 6 Ug>gi ©aSlwriiftrir $l 0 Qj 56 b(I!fljflSl 
iuir 6 UilL.*g^l 6 U «CT)L_ujr 5 Ag 2 ir 0 a@ ^|©Ca a_CTT 6 ir ftjrrsroraFtflLDflnfl) 
6 TriiTfD ^l 0 LDOT)«OL|ijii (oarruMd) arr 6 roruu®^l 6 irrDOTT. (SarruSid) fijyHrii 
5 jrrbrDrr 6 wnf 6 b Q6uili_uuil®«r«T^fruSlgiiii, GewruSkfilOTT ^riraSl^fTflir^ 
<£lpil Q$rb(3* asurflpti arrsssruu®Lh QflSliurejosdr ^riru^rni 
jyrrbprr 6 rori^ 6 V) ^rr« Qffiu^ ^AJ 6 ofhu (Sraijm 5 Tctt{d ^ 6 U 6 U 60 udr 
(£LlSI. 830-862) «rr6O0£lflrgj| ermm «0£uu®£lfDg|. 

u6b606urra6TT «rr6O^^l66l0j5gi rflnflgi rfljfitejrra «U6rrrrj5gj ftjjBgj 
ajiiilyjrBrriL© 9«S1uj« ^fmeouSdr rfljDj5*5 U(g^CT)iu Gffrryjirftdr 
«rr6O0j£0d) t^rrrir ®rr6OTT(y)i^^lpg|. CflFrryjri' «rreu $ 6 )S)uj£ rflfouanu 
6T®0gJ «S)6TT0>(gjUOT)61l 6j(0OT)ff Qu®61JCT)LliJ[Tfi CffiiruSIriftrir «0Liu« 
arTjjjkqfiTrflr aiairatfifld) «rranniJij®iL ^ttSkurajaGor ^©li. 
@6S)6U CarruSlsv) ailifiu glijrr^iriTff GterryjOTT arrsu^CfioGiu - 
u^Ko6Drnrpini prjbjDnrsobnfSfioQui - 5T(Lg^uuilL.6iD6U ^(gii. Cu)rb@flF 
e«6urf)6b ^rnufiorrrrfldr fiurry)«w>«uSl6ti)0f5gi #l«o 

96iSkuuu®0^Liuilif0a^l6sr(DOTr. iDfivuriJu^^dSId) @0j5«p 
«j5{5i7flnirg> ^®0^mlQaiT5wrL. arnlrfl glaijiypiflr gdrjpj. j5®«Sld) 
^)Lp(S 6 u^liuiT 0 U) LD 6 roriD« 6 DrrrOTr e»j 5 giT@ii ffr^Qij^ijrra jQfb^lrirrDOTrrr. 
Csu^lujrflOTT Q0 6mau9(o6U @«m_, u)ibQprr0 aofljuSKSfiu ganra, 
6h.ilL.^^l€urrfldr (yjaiiiawfld) oSiuulj, gjiuii, Gairuii (ip^diluj 
a_flrorrr#tfl«6ir; Sh_ili_^^l6ir su6\)uufl>«ii e£]0su06rrg|5in jd« CarruSWb. 
CarruStaSlOTT 2 _ 6 tt(S 5 tt rffcorr aStanirjEgii Q^^korp^rif. @6U6urp mjb&>qn 
6urrj^«OT)®ufl«ir i0a>yi£rfl <d|yK§><D @iaSliuuHr«£ ^ili_uuil®6TT5irgj. 

^I 06 urr 0 rr ^©ririfil® ^Ituirairrrgg asurnfl ^ 0 «C«rruSl 6 W 
^| 6 D)LDj 5 gjCTr 6 iTg|, G^sijrrrfluj Loararuju) ^uftjiijarrd) 

ui6roruuii erdipu) ^OTjyjuurr. <fi.iSI. 1684 (y)#d) 1712 aicmir 
(offfryjrBmlflDL. ^ilrfl i_|iflf5g>6urr af ldott^^Iuj ^rffri* OTrC^flyrggl 

*. 

srcoruoiir ^airrrr. glikocirciriflsn’ a»rr«up$«> «®>|®rfl«b surry)j5^«u(i 
sjaSIujit Ai&iffifrparrii) ctcttuajit. gltuit ^0ifla) gluuDCBrcgriflcBr 
liliT^l^kutra suTyijs^ OTUHBpwrrfWir “surffw iStygrrsnfl” stwtjd Lt^nSl 
<u^l^6uir. jy,0iT jg^aCsfruSljparar (Spnjtrrfki iocmn_u$jji * ■' i i p 
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flSlgjn’fi&rsj^peb (fiFb_OT)ijuS]6u) ifilA jSotbtl Q^h©ljl| 9 «SIuja 

AarorAmlrflOTJUj 0jifil$6\) 6 TQg$>u QujbjD aSlsrrAA&JACflrnr® 
^L^ujdrffirn-fr. jgl^la) (tpa@J 5 ^ Lifj'n'flnn'ii) (y^ajpu) a_dr 6 irg|. s\ 6 m$$ 
QfljiTLfTjBgi eS.iSI. 1700 ^u) ^finn^Aflfla) ^I06urr0rfl6b j§Ayij5{5 
UfcJ@6rf) ^06)%£n’6ro6UlL|U) 6U&H3&, 6lSlLpfTOT)6UU4Li (Lp0^imUfT6i^ AfTlltfl 

«S)6irAAi5iA(g5LCTr ^Li^uirirflnrfr. (S^airrrflifluj uiflforLu^^Uir 
6UL.^lLpa>^)6b gjj&iriigp JgldjCSsiifTsiSlujA amlrfluSleu @jfitajdlL.d> s^aa 
^loauhta ^liurrairrrff aairrifil <£l0surr®rr CAiruSlsfiljprir 
CT(y)fS0)0(£5flLigjju) Jgiil)LD6vbrL.y^^l(u @6ij(oajrr«SlujajOT><5 
tydSkuirirm ^^^(Ssimso &mimrrgm${£tem a_0flJUUL_(y)U) 2_6Tr6rr§|. 

Jgl^teb 90 Arnlrfl ^)0fi9Lprr g|6UAAii ^wm&t (§{$fLjdl®ii 
mmrsmui ^o^jOTMj^gjdrsrrgj. ^hurrAixnrA msum&mm ugbso^^kb flnsu^gu 
glTA^I 6U0^)jDrrrr«6Tr. C^surf-Adr y,Lornfl Qurri^^liriTpCTrrr. (g^rflujrir 
CurrriTji)OT)6U asnwggjiteb 2_6rr6rrCTT. (oAFuSWteT (yiary 
GIafi^a sLbuu) 9«kp t_dr6irp. ^|^)6U Qarrif a Aiiuii tfrrinrp 
sr(ypuuL®drsirg|. ®0 aa6tt (rfl6urrAAmfkurrrr) 906 uit rfta^uA GlArrtp. 
96urciD0) sjpp^lprnr. gl<5w>wr <®>|®£g|dr6ir ^ftSkuii g>rirp “paigjir 
CSifrrAisrui^ errrirp @{$ULS)®£)fDg|. (y>A@j5g>gpiii ujjbfD LDcvrconrA^u) 
At-UlSIuJ AI 7lilA(55L-«5T UAJCOf) ftJ0li ^kurrAITITA A6Uiri£lA(gj (y)CTTL| 

6U0^)sfnrrD6wrt. u6wrLrriru) 90aj0€O)l.iu gansindld) uiflsmlLU) 
ALL-uu®rflpp. '£|0 (<!a “giiuSlirn-dr urftajiLLii aiIi^a QAF6ir£)iDgj|” 
*rrirp 5T(y}^uuil®6!rarp. Qaiti^a auhj^jSIctt <°>|0£ld) 906uwr 
^ct)6UuS) 6U jflC&igimi slcttctt £iLct>l aldjbp m(§S^trm. gnmijm 
QAiriiq, uj^a^OTii Currdnrpiinsy (y)j£nuAuu®daririDOTr. 
6 U rriOT Lfl WL_ 613^^16lS)0l5p Cfl&SUITAdr ^llUH AIjrT ACT)I7 SUSTOTfcjrfi) 

rQp^lskjDwnr. (oArruSIsb (y)(y}6Ug|ii 6 i 9 y)rrA(oAirA)LDrr-A a-rirsrrp. 
A6oi)nf(DAA6iJirif (SaitiiSIsu 9«irp a_6ir6irp. AflRin^GiAAajinr 

aottott^I $rdjrp (T(y^uuil®6irarp. A 5 mnri^SAA 6 mrrr(t rftanfl) QcorflDff) 
^jfioiiiAffl^p uaiCTfkuiTA aujjbp Qj0^l6iTiDSvnf. (yjagjnijswr fKA 
al 1 i^.a GlAfTOTbr® jQp^IrDfnf. ^|0(Sa uarori_mru), uwiiwiradr LDibjD 

L0AA6TT ^«0)6VT6II0U) SUilOTlM J©fD^dTIT)«Brir. ^jLpeSku @CT)L-A^5U) 

C^mx«rariiiA(g5ii ^aili^Atgjii iSk^aauuiL® aerrraifioii qpju®dSlpp. 
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flSkprrai Carr6i)uirrfl> &_fiirsiT glftain’ilrfluSlriT £Gyi “(yjgjrii) ypsurr” 
*£l©efly)rr u OT)uijfiiiiT *£l©fl5kprr” 6T6iiTpu] fiT(yjj5uuil®STr5n-gj. (Lp^aSl 
yp6urt ffTCTrp j§lf!U(§ (gn(51uLSl®6Xjgj ct)cf 6U ffumj^rirr ypsurr (y^sfilarir 
trot r« @ri51uifli_iju©ii C^surriT ^<#)rflujrr«CTrrrwT ^uurt, 
(55rrOTTflFLbuj5^rr, ais^ipi J§i6urfa>OT)6Tr« @n5)Liu^rr@ii. gla«mlrfluflCT)OTT 
^)©^gj (oUjjb@Li u@^luSkb 2_6TT6TT ^rajs^^lfib 6iJi_dgtoinmtfl6b gl©j5£ 
Hij-rrarcraj amlrflasir ^Lg@p ®6iSlujr5ja6rrrr«^ ^ilL.uuil©6ir6rr6BT. 
(y>«@J5gj MirrrsroT amlrfluSl6b gjaSIiutt tflrcj&nrfljCTni U6\) ^pg^LDrrsirr 
(o^rrawDOT ©6iSlujLDrra 6UOT)irj5gJ6TTCTrrrrr. (ytfirgpfrp 
(yjrirq §luQu®flS)y)iT sTLiuip. 

jgidKosurr6d)ujaaii.i_u) #lpjs^ amltflff ffrrCTTpnra jQp^lriTpp. 

Ri5g> ©eSliufcj«6Tr, j5ii rBrril©a Carrufl6b«ffrfl6U 2L6vr6ir 
rfljbufij««D6Tnijii gl6B)ffOT)iuii|ii Gun-fib ^yjlwirg Qff6b6urai««r. 

6 U$cmf& 6 > aa)6oujn'0>£) a>rnl© 6 ijG£rn_ 6 b 6 urrgjj, rfta) arrcou uy)«a 
anpaaojaffr, J5OT)L_ 2_«ni_ urrsu Andrei sir, gl 6 up«np ril 6 iTfl>($ii 
gl«jGiurr«flujiijaw) 6 ir {glsirgyih g\\$\u flS)© 6 up Qu©jB£>ajp. 
an-fiO^lfbGarbp (yjfrofDuSWb GarruSkb^msiru urflurrsfil^gi, Gteujp 

gyj5^rr6b glj5g> «SIot)60ld^ 1®« (yjifiurrg Qffft) 6 iir 5 ja«s 5 «r rgii i 51 «irsu®ih 
iDa»(25a@Li urrgjesrr^gi Q«rr©£g| «SlL- 6 \)rnh. 

SJODfiRT p&ftfiTT : 

t ^l®6urr®rT ^©sinlil® ^liurrarjrrg aajmiil $®«Ga>rruSl6b, 
^l©a@i_(y)(Lg«( 5 Lj Qu®flS)y)rr LD6urr, 4-4-88, uaaii 71. 

2. Madurai Sri Meenakshi Sundareswarar Mahakumbabishekam, 
Souvenir, Page No. 100-104. 

3 . @L.ajrrufl 6 b urr6oauiSli7U)CTrflujrir, ^®rf G^rr, uasaih 

44-50. 
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PREVENTION OF ILLEGAL TRAFFIC IN 
INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ESPECIALLY 
CULTURAL PROPERTY 


Dr.R.KANNAN, B.Com, MBA, CAIIB, B.L., M.Soc. Sci (Birmingham, 
U.K.), Ph.D., I.A.S. 

Commissioner of Museums, Government Museum, Chennai-600 008. 


The legal position arising out of India becoming a 
member of World Trade Organisation and agreeing to 
implement the agreement on Trade in Intellectual Property 
Rights has created new rights and liabilities. How to 
protect our cultural heritage and property rights on our 
heritage properties, artefacts and indigenous technical 
knowledge from being appropriated by private interests, 
domestic and foreign, is the v raging current topic dealt 
with in this paper. It concludes that omnibus registration 
and “Eternal Vigilance” is required on the part of all 
persons dealing with this ancient legacy, museums, 
manuscript libraries and so on. A participatory approach 
by inviting suggestions on the modus operandi from 
stakeholders will yield excellent results. The Government 
of India have adopted this approach and initiated the first 
steps in this direction by digital documentation with photos 
of all important artefacts in museums. 

INTRODUCTION 

In ancient days in India Guru-Shishya Parampara or 
tradition in which, knowledge was passed on from 
teacher to student, was prevalent. This oral tradition with 
strict controls on public recitation was to ensure that 
knowledge passed on only to those whom the teacher 
desired to enlighten. However, this restriction was not 
done with a view to earning money but to prevent 
misuse of knowledge in undesirable hands, interpolation 
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and lowering of standards. Written matter was copied 
on palm leaf and Bhoj-patra (Tree Bark) manuscripts. 
This made making many copies of books laborious. 

With the advent of printing, many copies of books 
could be published. Copyright law or control of the right 
to copy was first controlled by the Copyright Act of 
1709. In India, the first law was passed in 1911. Along 
with the right to copy information, the right to“copy 
designs and inventions was also controlled leading to 
the Patents and Designs Act, 1970, Trade and 
Merchandise Marks Act 1958 etc. The legislations 
ensured that no person who had registered his design, 
copy right or Trade mark would be deprived of it except 
by law. In other words, it became a form of intangible 
property. The Copyright Act 1957 protects authors from 
copying of their published works till 50 years after their 
death. In the case of Government publications it is 50 
years from date of first publication or republication. In 
the case of patents, it is usually for 30 years. This 
ensures that knowledge becomes free after a certain 
length of time. 

RECENT CHANGES IN LAWS 

Patents were usually for products under the old 
regime before the World Trade Organisation system was 
introduced. Therefore, products with variations on the 
originals could be produced without infringing patent laws. 
Now after World Trade Organisation (WTO) and TRIPS 
(Trade in Intellectual Property Rights), Process patenting 
has also been introduced. This adversely affects 
developed Third World Countries like India because free 
use of technology even with variations is not permitted. 
After much debate, Parliament has passed the new laws 
in 1999. The new Act will conform to WTO protocol. 



CLASSIFICATION OF CULTURAL PROPERTIES 

As far as cultural properties are concerned these 
can be classified as: - 

a) Objects .. Idols, Carvings, Paintings, etc. 

b) Manuscripts .. Palm-leaf etc. containing old Ayurvedic 

formulae, information on herbs, 
astronomy. Maths, astrology etc. 

c) Drawings or copies of above - 

PROBLEMS DUE TO THE NEW LAWS 

We have to be very careful that a piquant situation 
that arose like the patenting of Neem or Turmeric or 
Basmati in USA does not occur. 

Museums, Art Galleries, Manuscript Library 
authorities etc. must get all the art and ancient objects 
and manuscripts in their collection registered with 
Copyright/Patents/Trade Mark authorities to ensure that 
their intellectual property rights are not stolen by others. 
They may even force the original owners to pay for their 
use. E.g. A Nataraja Statue can be photographed and 
registered as a Trademark or Design in U.S.A. Then the 
museum where the icon is originally on display will have 
to pay to the new American owner. This calls for a 
common approach either for mass registration or 
registration only with the consent of the original owner. 
Another point is that the museum or library may not 
have sufficient funds to fight the case in U.S.A. Some 
method of omnibus registration of all such collections by 
Indian authorities has to be thought of to prevent such 
a potentially hazardous situation from developing. 

In the case of manuscripts dealing with medicines 
etc., the situation calls for attention even more. Here 
millions of dollars are involved. Our own indigenous 
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technical knowledge (ITK) can lead to drug formulations, 
which are sold back to us at a high price. 

Similarly in the case of paintings, it is conceivable 
that a design-based on a Raja Ravi Varma painting can 
be registered abroad and commerciaily exploited. The 
situation will lead to the original museum or owner not 
being able to exploit it or display it in its brochures. 

Our Ragas or Dance forms like Bharatanatyam can 
also be patented by persons who change the name and 
claim it as their own. 

REMEDIES 

In order to avoid this potentially dangerous situation, 
we may need to do the following:- 

1. Educate all the staff and people who deal with our 
heritage and even the general public on Intellectual 
Property Rights. 

2. Have all the collections in our public and private 
museums which are already entered in the 
Accession Registers registered - either by an 
omnibus clause or by specific registration. 

3. Make it legally impossible to register designs or 
Indian Objects abroad without notice being first 
issued to the concerned Indian owner of the original 
object/manuscript. 

4. Any other steps based on ideas that this seminar 
may discuss and come up with. 

PARTICIPATORY APPROACH 

A Participative Approach in the Participatory Rural 
Appraisal (PRA) mode of learning from and with the 
stakeholders like owners of manuscripts, paintings, 
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practitioners of indigenous medicine will throw up a lot 
of useful suggestions. It will enable us to identify our 
strength and weakness and measures to be taken for 
protecting our IPRs. 

Steps taken by Government of India and State 
Governments 

The Secretary, Ministry of Culture, Government of 
India Dr.Vaidyanatha Ayyar has had a series of meetings 
with the Secretaries in charge of Culture of the States 
and Directors/ Commissioners of Museums on how to 
document the important cultural artefacts. A CD-ROM 
containing the programme and a template for recording 
data and photos of important objects has been sent to 
leading museums. The work of documentation has 
started. 

CONCLUSION 

We have to awake and arise before it is too late. 
The problem of India has been its spirit of tolerance 
leading to lethargy in the protection of its national interest. 
Divergence due to the far-flung nature of this nation 
sometimes leads to lack of focus on urgent national 
needs. Right from the Greek invasion during Chanakya’s 
time till the conquest by the East India Company, our 
history is replete with too little done and that too, too 
late. We have to avoid this in the sphere of preservation 
and protection of Cultural Intellectual Property Rights. 

The Government of India have already taken steps 
in this direction. These should be followed up on a large 
scale by both public and private institutions and 
individuals connected with cultural heritage for complete 
protection. 
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FAKING AND AUTHENTICATION 


Dr. V. JEYARAJ, 

Curator, 

Chemical Conservation and Research Laboratory, 
Government Museum, 

Chennai-600 008. 

Introduction 


Fakes are genuine works, which have been altered in 
character or added to, for the purpose of enhancing the value. 
Forgeries are copies of works of art or craft made for fraudulent 
purposes. Reproductions are copies made for honest purposes, 
which may subsequently be used by others for dishonest 
purposes, which may subsequently be used by others for 
dishonest reasons. Replicas are contemporary reproductions. 
Faking of art objects has been increased in the last decade in 
India. There were famous forgeries like the Piltdown forgery during 
the current century, which rocked the art and archaeological world. 
Since then, many instances have come to light and are well known 
all over the world and India is no exception. On recent days, we 
have come across the faking and forgeries in respect of paintings, 
ivories and even stone objects. Scientific study has become more 
imperative in the field of art objects. Anyhow, scientific study 
takes more time for which the objects have to be subjected to 
detailed technical study. 

Reproducing the masterpieces was an accepted fact and 
was widely practiced for centuries by student artists to polish up 
their techniques in Europe. In India also it was the same. Lately a 
large number of instances have come to light where these simple 
craftsmen were being exploited by the people in the art trade to 
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produce fakes and forgeries almost in all types of art works. The 
art works of recent origin were very cleverly camouflaged to look 
old and vice versa, which gave smuggling of art works a great 
boost and the illicit trade is rampant today. Coins, tokens, terracotta 
inscriptions too are faked to fetch money to the fakers in India. 

Faker and Scientist 

However clever the faker or the forger; however skilful in 
going into details for producing an art piece that would conform to 
its conferred antiquity, the fact remains that in some material detail, 
he slips up and his deception stands uncovered on thorough 
investigation. The criteria for recognition of authentic objects are 
fairly well established. Detection of forgery depends on the 
evidence of presence of discrepancy, if any, in the artefact. If the 
object so doubted is subjected to intensive scientific analysis for 
precise identification of the materials and techniques employed in 
it. The data so obtained has to be compared to the data bank 
already compiled on the type of objects in question and thus the 
possible presence of forger’s hand emerges. 

Authentication of Artefacts 

There are many well-established methods of authentication. 
They are iconographic features in the case of sculptures, bronze 
icons etc. the style is another criteria for authentication of the 
artefacts. The various paintings can be categorised through the 
features exhibited by the paintings of the various types. Materials 
used are also one of the criteria as the materials are characteristic 
of the provenance and date. The technique employed is yet 
another criteria. For example before the invention of the potter’s 
wheel the method of pottery was hand made. From the type of 
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degradation also one can understand the type of the object and 
its authenticity. For example, the green patina is an authentic mark 
for earlier bronze icons. At present the usual practice of 
authentication of objects, which are purchased for museums and 
galleries are based on stylistic, artistic considerations, which is 
described by the members of the Art Purchase Committee who 
are mostly Museum / Gallery Directors or Curators. It is not definite 
whether the objects purchased or objects returned from outside 
exhibitions are the originals or the faked ones. 

Methods of Authentication 

The methods of authentication are subjective and aesthetic 
and objective and scientific. Radiology is one of the fundamental 
non-destructive methods of investigation and examination of works 
of art such as paintings, paper materials, wooden objects, metal 
objects, ceramics etc. It has been used in the past and is used in 
the present in the detection of forgeries of the original works. When 
X-rays are allowed to fall on an X-ray film through the object to be 
examined, a shadowgraph is formed on film depending upon the 
structure of the object. The latent image is developed, like 
photographic film to obtain the image of the inner structure of the 
object called radiograph. In the case of painting, the radiograph 
registers its various parts from the support up to the surface 
coating. The radiography of bronze icons, coins, weapons etc., 
will give a radiograph showing the voids and discrepancies inside 
the metallographic structure. This information is used to conserve 
and to identify the paintings. Radiography could help in 
characterisation of these art works in order to finger print them for 
legal purposes. 
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Finger printing of art objects and antiquities of all materials 
could be done if some documentation technique could be used 
such as Macrophotography, Infrared Photography, Radiography. 
Analysis of elements through classical as well as sophisticated 
instrumental methods will reveal the composition of the bronze 
icons. These records should be kept as secret. Other wise the 
culprits will use these data and fake objects will be produced in 
plenty. 

Conclusion: 

Since faking of objects are prevalent now-a-days, it is 
obligatory in the part of those who protect the antiquities and works 
of art from making copies. The authenticating datas should be 
made available to the art critics, archaeologists when such 
situation arises for the authentication of objects. 
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TREASURE TROVE PROBLEMS 


R. BALASUBRAMANIAN, 

Curator for Archaeology, Government Museum, Chennai-600 008. 


Treasure-trove Act of 1878 is very much striking for its 
provisions, for they include the compulsory declaration of 
archaelogical discoveries by the finder and their acquisition by 
the state of important objects on payment of compensation, which 
is judged even by the present-day standards as wonderful. By 
passing this legislation in the last quarter of the 19th century Indian 
rulers of the day had paved the way to the preservation of India’s 
cultural wealth. This decision to introduce this Act Weis taken by 
Lord Lytton, who became the Governor-General and Viceroy of 
India in 1876. 

The main provisions lay down that when a person finds any 
treasure exceeding in amount or value rupees ten, the finder shall, 
as soon as practicable, give to the Collector notice in writing, of 
the nature and approximate value of such treasure, of the place 

in which it was found, and the date of finding.the 

rest of the things are well known. And after due enquiry the 
Collector may declare the treasure to be ownerless in view of its 
being hidden one hundred years before the date of discovery. 
This decision of the Collector passed under this legislation is final 
and no suit or other proceedings shall be instituted against him 
for anything done in good faith. With this provision in hand some 
of the treasures found as treasure-trove objects and having them 
declared so some district authorities, I am sorry to state that they 
reverse their stand and owing to the pressure of some local bigwigs 
and some political parties reverse their declaration. Such treasure 
they claim were worshipped and after some years those treasures 
find their way out. Local memory is short and the treasure goes 
out of the country in a very illegal way. Classical examples are 
Sivapuram Nataraja. Originally found as a treasure-trove along 

with five other images in 1956 in the district Thanjavur in the vicinity 
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of the temple. Ownership of these images rests with the 
Government and should have been handed over to the Central 
Museum at Chennai under the provisions of this Act. In this case 
the image Nataraja was allowed to be kept in the temple for worship, 
trustee of which handed it over to a sthapati for minor repairs in 
October 1956. It is then a duplicate was made and sent to the 
temple and the original was sold for Rs.5000/- and the rest of the 
story is well known to all. Mr. Douglas Barrett of the British 
Museum, London in his book “Early Chola Bronzes (1965)” 
referred that the genuine image is in the private collection, the 
one in the temple being a fake. After a prolonged legal battle in 
the USA and England a compromise was effected in which the 
title to the image has been passed on to the Government of India. 
Another example to cite was Pathur Nataraja. This Nataraja was 
also exported to foreign land stealthily. It was stated at the time of 
Sivapuram Nataraja case "As the image was taken out without a 
valid permit, the action was in contravention of the Antiquities 
(Export Control) Act, 1947 then in vogue; hence it was a clear 
case of smuggling". Had these Nataraja bronzes found as 
treasure-trove objects been declared and given to the Central 
Museum this hardship would have been averted. We have not 
learnt the lesson yet. It is my anguish that several district 
authorities owing to the pressure from various quarters hand over 
the treasure to the local population for worship, which ends up in 
such hardships and legal formalities to be completed before the 
actual return of the treasure to the land. In the later case it was 
provided that the mud particle still sticking to the bronze was tested 
and proved that it was originated from Pathur. There are certain 
lacune in the Act, which have to be strengthened. 

1. The responsibility to enforce the Act has now devolved on the 
States. Consequently, the implementation of the above Act is not 
on the uniform line. As of yet there is no central agency to see 
how these rules are being followed. 
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2. The Act speaks of the material value only and not the rarity of 
the finds. 

3. Evaluation of the antiquity must be made on the basis of rarity 
and antiquity, historical importance etc. 

4. As far as the act is concerned the value fixed thereof for the 
find must be divided between the finder and the owner of the land 
but not the possibiity of the occupier of the land who may stake 
his claim for a share which ultimately ends up in the litigation 

5. The Collector of the District has to find out if the treasure buried 
is more than handred years old 

6. When the treasure is found it is published in the dailies which 
carry out the sensational story and their fancy antiquarian value 
which poses a big problem to the authorities. For eg. 
Kulavanigapuram finds (1990) which are yet to be decided. 

If only the above said loopholes in the Act are plugged and the 
Act strengthened with amendments the antiquities of the States 
will be safe. 
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6]96V6T66)66r (ipil®U) G«m_ll]rmja 6 !fl 6 b UjT) 66 ) 6 Ua( 65 li, Q«J 6 TT 6 )jn- 6 ba( 65 Lb 

2 L 66 bri_rT«(g)ii ^6ii6uu(SurTp 5 * 33 li Qmuuj(l 6 )j 666 r®u). 

glLJU 666 f)fl>(gj 2«E66)l7ff (offfhBg QgnW® J0p61J66rfc]6>66)61T, 

a«!EfTLjQurTgpaa6Tr -gi| ggni ^l giuu666fl66)iu (Suin)Qarr6!r6ir6umj). ^15353 
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afiErflfl) 2L5TTSTT U6TT6lfl ft6\)gjjfrf] LOfTSWUT6UfTGSCTDCTT JglppflDfljUJ 2_6TTfiIHTiriJ 

u6wfl»(6]5a(5Li utuwru®pp6urrLb. j5rril® j56uu U6wfl^^lili_ 
uirr6inn’6ijrtROT)«r Jgluuflnjfla® «6bgyrrf) ^#)rflujfr«w>flrs> Qarrsror® 
uiUOTTU®^^6V)rnb. 

6U»T«)frjbpff #lpJM C«rruS)6U«flfl6b, »6bQ6uil®aaOT)6Tru4ib 

rflpuAftfrowruii Lwrorr^gj a_©6urraauLi®^ljD ^pjamf»OT)6TT^ 
a>w)L_ Qmij6U^)fOT (ipeuii pii (^6frGwrrnr«6ifl6iT «w)«o uaRnruml®* 
QffA)AjmjaciD6rrLi urrgiarraafiurrii. 

UJW)6U«6lfl6b UrT«DjD®6rfl6iT Guifib 61iCT)f7UJLlUL_®6TT6TT Uyjr£lfl>rr6U 

§rflujiij«6iD«trij urrgj|fl>rT««, ^siiaSlLp^Iri) GsugifluSliL® 
ufrgi«rr®«6\)rrLb. ,»>|6ij(S6ijrr«Skuf5iaflflcir QprrOTTflniD ©nfjlajgj, 

2-6TT6TT ^hjTrLU LDfl>«(J5«(g) sSietT^Sm 5h_p6Umi. ^|61j(S«jn'«lSllURJa6rfl6iT 
,°>|®CT)LD, Qu®CT)LDaCT)6ir^ QpffljBgl Q^rTOTOTL. 

^|6ij(S6urr«Slujrwa(25«(5 urrgi&rrsufiorr^ gl®uuir. glrsp 6 uct)«uS16u 
Q urrg|Lflao(65ii «ot)6o£ Qfffi»6iiaifl>CT>6irLi urrgj^nruu^)6b a_^6u (jpipup. 

lditsuiIl ^®r£jarril#hija$£)OTr (yjfiOLDrraCsurr ^|6U6ug| Q^rrsb 
Qurr®rir giflDpuSlrir QpsouMraCajrr pii rBmlifrir «ct) 61)& 

Qff6b6umjacv)6iru urrgiarraa Csuribn^iupdr 6U€i51iqpp^l 

U6TT6if) LDjfjjjjii aroprifl LflnrOTrsiirratjTja® ®©££irr*i@«fln6irujii 

QffrrrbQurri^6^aCT)6!riMLb j^djojudSunTgi rBLppsorni. rflso ldit6ui1l- 
^®i^n-iLrfkijaii£i««ir giuu6«rfkiSl«DCTT (oLDpQarrsnrL-rrg^ju), ^flnwrpgii 
uotojIl. ^|®mj«mlrfluj«iiia(j 5 ui gluu6oofki$l«b puwroiij (^(LgwDUHurra 
ff®u®p£)& Qawrrir«r Gajswr®ii. 

Cujgyii LorraiLLiijaflflft) slctt6it oiirrorrpp 

(ip&dSkuppaiu) ftjmiipp GairuSW)««ir Luppii aanco£ Q^ftMurejaaosiru 
ULJfiuriikl®, Qpfr«nr«mja# rf)puL|«w)6ir rfkirarfl §j6vor®u 

iSiraijiaiaar ^|®iii«mlrflujaii arrsmr 6n®ib 

Qufrpujaa(j5fli(5 nflcsfKSiurrdSlaacoirLb. glppw>«uj ua&fl«(6$«(gj 
Licwru) 9® pflDLiurra @®«@ii uilffp^la), ^ppp u»rajiLi_p£|a) 
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2 l«tctt ^rflLurr fff5j©ui, Bt ip6b CumiiTp Glurrgiip Q^rrswr®, 

CffOT)«j j0p6UOTTfcie>OT)STr @pp@u uiu6iru©p£§lfl> Q«rr6irCTr6urTii. 

a6b«6)6U 6T(Lg£ G>6U5TOT©li. 0>6U6)5l6b^lT^T GanruBfl) ffiLL 
(o6U69br©u). ^|CT)6ij ^L^iurr, gl0U0^)Qujrr6Qrpmb prpprrsron^sir 
UJOTfl^ri-ftCTT d5l6IDOTT^^rrgi|Li) g\$8>8> (iptfliJnrgjl tfTOTTgJJ (LpgjflJT ({£{565160 
@r5^uu6TOfla(5 5 Ul^I Qa>rr©pp ^|J5^ (yjpa) iD6rf)p 

Q^iusu^^lein arreb Qprnl® 5U5wrr&ja G>5U6ror©u). ^sucvr 

@606W60Quj6Bfl6b J5LI)3>(o5i§| 6UlT60rTp? rELO«(Sfl>gi 

j§ij5^)ujrr GurrsiijD 5up5mu)a(Jarnl©a@ &G\$ ^^tauuiy.ujrr66r 

LDSjff) 6TT 6U(T (Lg LX) fB fT © « 6lfl 6U, Uy)fc]«rr 603jg| 6UIJ6UrT fbpff 
rfl6k6urrsj«6m6irujii, «6m6U u6ircrurnL©aF $6ir6flrr&ja>6in5rruL|ib J56ir(§ 
urrmurfl^p, urrparruup jglw6orriA6b (Surriu «S)©£)pgi. 5T€ur(o6ij 
Q{5rr6wr© rglp6U5urr&ja6Tf)5OT 2_655 i!H«diulj LHM6inj©p{£l pii pm!© 
a5U)6U? Qff6V)6ury»5in5Tru urrgifl>rrpgi ^|5U)5ii ufbngliu 6rik^uq6rorrT«D5u 
Qunpujaafirr LDpjguflfl) 6Tpu©p^l6flTrr6b pii 6U©i£i«rr6Uii 
5U5TT(y)6Tr6Tr^rr« ^imunqui 5T5orup ^Isrorswrii. 

5T5ur(o6ii {BiuaQasirp §© (ip«6ijrfleRmij 6ri)il©£ Qffsin-p jbld 
( y)5cr(J5tTrnt«6Tfl5iT Q^rr5U)6V)(S^rra@u urnT6B)6iJ6inujfls @©L_rra^l5A_mi)5b, 
Qyrrp m««6ir, u>rr6inT6UTT«6ir, ^rflrfliuirffisir 6T6OT 6 jiL©Qu)rr{ 5 p 
ff(i£prruj(yHi gtoonirjBgi pii «5iD5u-u5roruml©aF Qffa)6Ufcja>6m6rru 
urrg|arre>« ^ae^p 6T©pg>|0> Qarr6ir5rr (26U6 WT©u). ^{glebpnw 
pugi «LjB{5 «rr6op{g)CTr. 5r^rarr6i)(Su) gl©e>£)pgy. 

§j«do9t p&ftdr : 

x 

t 6iiij , 6orrpp ^lusiSIpyi : Lrr«i_rr Lorr. ijrrffU)rr6wfl«fl>6*rrnT 

6UQ*50rrpp *^IU61\ 6U)LDU_HJ). 

2. ^eoammar croiBiumiaOT - piuptg)© ©arp&©tf 

^t^aarmr. 
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%£»$0 - USWTUTll^^ 1 6^^'AT&ISiTf 5 JT 
UT^ja&TUL| Gib^ijf i»jD3&9TT 


£1. u&£)iflffsnffl, 

amjuml«#lujrT, ^rrsi ^©RjairriL<#)ujGiLjb, <£ku5ifcjCT)5i-630 561. 


(iyflirg|isa)T 

«OT)6UuQurr©u«flJ)6rr Jglijflror® eu^naa&TTrraLj i51rf]asi6umi. ^|CT)su 
1. &6flf)LD3i ffiOT)6uuQurr©ila6ir. 2. ^rflujas aCT)6UuQurr©ila6Tr. ffirb^sir, 
2_C6urraiija6Tr, iJrijsifTmsisir aeufliiiLj Qurr®ilaCTrfT@ii. ldij ti. 

airr^l^ii), gjerofl, (S^neb, g>r5d5ii, ergyiiLi, @jD@ffi6rr, 2LiiS)rfWn&j«6iT 
(6iS)6urw(gfljdT LDffjQjii ^n*6uixrBja6Tr) ^jj,^lujOT)fiu arfluju Qun^ilasTrrr^ii. 
gi©«OT)60u Qurr©ila6Tr jglujfbflnauSlOTT «ft 6U (SwpurrfSlasTrrrgjjii, 

lUOTfl^OTrrrgiiii U6\) gui^asiflfib tflw)a&j5gi 6U©^)rirpCTr. «jb<#)CT)6U5i6ir 
^sufbnSlgUfiTTflr a.UL|aafirrnr§iiuj, a_(o6orra ©OT)6\)uQurr©iLsi(25ii, 
UMTLiG^rr©Lfl»(jmti irixuu^^fln’n’gyu, gjOTufla^ii, rfl^^lirraiacjijLh, gijgix 
«6B)a)u Qun^ilacgjii ©fifluflan-irgyLb, girrfluSlOTrrrgjjLi, Qeuuu^^lCTTrrguii, 
a_uSlfflaflTrrgiju) (Bio factors) rfltfin^siJtRDL^lriT jdott. aw)6U# Q^sbeufijafiinsTr 
^6iin)jj51sU6rr6Tr (ganpurrilanL oanpuu^rrgjjii ^6b6Ugj LDrnbpflJgjrrgiju) 
CLDgiJLi tflflng>5UCT)L_5lJCT)fl)3) gj®UU3jrrgiJU) eSfbGufrflngjUJ f0OT)6\)CT)UJLJ 
urrgjarrasa>6omi. rfiOT)^«JOT)i_f5g| 6U0ii ^©iiQurr©Ll®CT)6iT j§luj<i)L5)uj6\) 
(y)CT)rDuSl6urrrgiiii, Ggu^IuSIiuu urrgiamjq (yj6rojDuSlCTrfr§ijLb urrparraaamb. 
glftjji)n5l6V) Caj^kiSluju urrgjarrug (yxnnjD CLDjT)Qafr6Tr6mju®iiCurr§j l£I@J 5^ 
erfffffflaOTjaniLOTr QffUJ6bui_ C>6Uflnnr©ii. asuOTTii «fl^n(j)6inrrr6\) ,&6V)6V& 
Q&6b6iimi&6ifl6b 6T<glir6)Slfinfnr 6 T(dul1®«S1©ui. 

a&6®60uSliJT®ila&6®6Tiij ufT^i^ii) «rrrrflRjfa&0U), 
UT^rr^ii) (y>6»jD£0ii) 

1. ^L_uQaiuu(ipib Ajbp^^gliu) 

gLJjQ6UULi ^6TO6UuflCTT (y>«£ku ^^ffrajsssirnm Ci6uuu(yHi, Frijuu^yni 
^)OT)OTr^gj aOT)6i)u Qurr©il«CT)6rriqii un'^la^CTrroajr. Q6uuu^^lCTrrr6b 
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0jffln6uu Qurr®L_& 6 rr QLDgjsurraGsu ^flnpftjCT)i_j5d5iTgi]ii, an’prfilgijrirflT 
PFfruu€&^^l6iirrr6b ^mpsu^L^CTrrDOTT. FFiruupii ai_ifiu @y>ri>)6b 

arrdilaju) Qfl5iTiij6UCT)L_i5gi QLDnri_QLDiTL.L]L|g> g>riTOT>OT>LflCT)UJ 
glLpj5gl«Sl©^)p§j. ffijuu^ld y^ffrflasrr, miraTnm&m (?urrCTTpeujbr£l*OT 

Qu®aa^ji)(g ffirrirCTiJTLDrr^l|Dg|. LDijii, (S^rreb, &, jpii, ergyiiq ^^kuAnsu 

r^6iDij 2_ri51@«ii ^cttctjld (Hygroscopic) n|OT)i_uj6iD6iJujrr^6V)rr6b 
Frruufl50^1rf)(S®fbu eSliflpg] «®rcj(gLb gliu6b«Dua Q«rr6ifbr©6ir6!r6ur. 

jglpCTrrreb LDij^Lpii, &ir£)a5(ipij) «S)rfl6U6inL_iMii(SuiTg| ^|6uri)n5lOTT Lffgirirar 

6u«iroT6innTi^6Tr 6iSlifi5u«m_ujrT^^rT6b fflJsrorOTCTuyj^ei Quiurrpgl «51©£)jDgji 

^6U6Ugl §RB>& 

^iluQoiLIUjfifiDSCSIDUJ ftll^UU^^IUD (lf8J)jD*5TT 

arrpeiDpff #i 7 rra@ 6 iipOTr ^Lpevni piluQsuuu rglansofiniu 
ail©uu©pp6urrii. arrjb^npff #inr«a tflaSlarr Qg6b 6 Tottjd GgiwSuSIujli 
Qurr®6ir uiudTU©^puu©^lpgf. glejGfljdjlufluju Qurr®6Tr 
FFi 7 a>arrrbn 5 lsJj 6 ir 6 !r iriruuppCT)^ a_n5l(®tfl a_ 60 fti 5 p a>rrjbp5ir5rr(Surrgi 
Q6U6rfluSlL_ffieh_ifUj pfiOT^mLO Qa>rrflnjn_g|. paSlij rfitpp a»«fBT6rormxjqa> 
ailifa6iD6rriMii (Hydrated calcium carbonate), LKganffup uuj6iru©p^l 
arrpriSlgijdrOT FFiruuppCT)^® «il©uu©pp6umi. 

Clurrg|6UfT» ^)OT)6urpg| 6>rflLoe> 5>CT)6MjQunr®iL«(j5ii 6j6rfluS)OTTrr6b 
urr^)aaLJu©^l6vrpafr. 500a>@ oflnppg ^OT) 6 Ojfi 6 rrnyfl>( 0 flnLW @rfliu 
6jflflaa^lrf)CTTrr6b sjifliD Quit®i_o>5jt ^lffQ)p6U6iDi_^)cin'pcin*. 6p6iflfl>flj^lrr6>6Tr 
aOT)60uQurr®ilaCTfl6ir lifgj umuajprr6b j0pru«6ir ldfsj^I «SI®^Iottpctt. 
«CT) 60 uQufT®ila 6 Tfl 6 ifr lifgj u©ii QsuflflffffajjglCTfr SLffff 50 warn) 

(lux) (fl)a>6fu - iifu_rr ^iKjpsirfiTr g® (Sarrarorp^lCTr ^uliodl. 
i51ir^lu661uunr@ii) j§l®a>0> (S6U6OTT©ii. 

^sifli^jSirAsnsiri <kl.®liu(9^^ji£ (ipsnp&sh 

amlrflu Qurr®sira>sif)«ir ifgi $6TfluSlffir ^eflirpOTiguji (Inten- 
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sity) gffTTI 6 HI(LgLU (§CT)pa® Co 6 Uflnrr©U). Q6tf\ 

(S6u^u51oj«S1cti 6m &>{&)&> amrarorLMa 2_6 tt6tt ft*£irra>OT)6ir Q6U6if]5 r 5 : 0^]a5l0jgj 
rgs>5> (SsusOTTfSlii. «OT) 60 uQurr®ilaOT)CTrff aptfjlujflrflr pflnipjuf 7 L)L|s>CTf) 6 b 
§JppJ 5 nrfl& ^ajflnsru© (Zinc oxide) ^sbfiugi fimLilLn-CTflujuj-ffinL-^a 
CT) 6 n>© (Titanium-di-oxide) Gunmp G6 u^1uS1ujlj Qurr 0 iLa>fln«inj y^supn-fib, 
y^uuiLL paniruuiruyafiTr g>6rflasfl>^lrfaOT)6ira> ^lij^lpgja Qa>iT6TT£kirpCTT. 
« 6 U) 6 UuQurr 0 ila> 6 TD 6 Tr ©flfluuLii 6 T©®(gu)(ourrgj ffppi Qpn-flna)«Sto5)0j5g| 
ui_Ln lilifAa G 6 U 6 OTT©ii. jglpOTrrrfib gsifluSlrir (Flash) ^rflrrii 
(§OT)p 0 >«uu©£)pg|. gaflrr Qejrranrr© uui i%«(gihC>urrgi ©siiQairr© 
@6rflrfa(gii 1 fglLflLpjglp® Cu>6b g>itsu J§lflm_G)6iJflfI C6ii6ror©ii., 

yi^#l«sir 

y^tflastflrir prr«(gpG5lCTrrrfib aOT)suuuCT)L_LiL|fl>6Tr ifla^Lb 
urr^)a>€>uu©^)firiT)cvr. loiju Qurr©ila6Tr, g|6wfls>6TT, 6jCT)6UffSi6L«£5i6Tr 
GurrOTrpCT)6u«OTJ6rr y^rflarir ^rflpgj6$©d@«OTp«OT. ojnui LosrorL.$op£)6b 
Qsuuu(yni FFiruup(y)ih y,£tfl©«ifiriT Qu0a«p$lp@a> amrsOTTLiMT^lCTTpCTr. 
«CT)f 7 iurr 6 iiT« 6 Tr LDixQurr 0 iL«enwrp gyOTJsrruSliL© ,£|iflpgi qSHSlrflrirpCTT. 
u)CT)yjaffirr6or6ia6Tr gkuru Qu0«e&« arrsouHrcgu) (Breeding 

Season). ermQeu, y,^rfl««D6ira «L_©uiJ®pp G6 usott©u). 

&l_©ulj©£$ jii) (I^sdjd 

y,ffrfl«eDer pijifliTwr y^tf&QaffroflStaar uujcttu©ppulil_ 

Cej6OTT©ii. gkjy,ffrflaQaMT6i)«61a«ir ^©iiw^6OuQurr0ilacTfldT itfgi j0p 
CfiupumlenL 67pu®pj|6upn'aG«ijn', j0pu> Qurr06rra6iflCTT iffgi 

uifiUTppiraCajnr @0ppa) Gaj*vbr©ub. Appp y^rfte Qarrcb^Slasenrcor 
(Dichloro-diphenyl-Trichloroethane), urrfrrr-CT)i_- 0 GCTrnrGfnr 
Quwr«nSdfr, flMrrhj«w-«DL.-ewo 0 oeDu®. anriHjA-QLjlGirrr~(gC«nTr«Dir©, 
Gka^lri) LiGprenu)© Quxf^rfla ®6#w«wr® Qurin_rr ©GerrrGijrr o e oifanra) 
Gurr«4rpCT)5u««D«nj uujdru©p£l y,erfl«afldil0j5gy un-giafraarorni. 

uienyiaarrcoi&jaar ^iriiiSla^ii^^w ^anwrpgi <S>|©iii«CT>«uij 

Qun* 0 ilaeD 6 iruju) m©j 5 Si ^sflui%pp«> (Fumigation) (y>«np«(g 
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t_iLu®g>p (S6 iwott®u). glpp (ywropuSkb umrrr ct>l_ (gCfirrrrCirrr Clurir^nJOTT. 
pnVoupaJdr a_®6wrw)L«dT. Qld^Io) L|G>ijTTflnLD®, amruOTT - ct)l_ - 
OWooflnU© UUJ6iTU®^IJU©^lOTTJDCTr. 

AircirirsirAdT 

a>rr*i)J®a> FFiruupii «®>|j£)«iDrrfl> @®«@ii8urrgi 0 >rrflrrrwr« 6 ir 
Qu®a>a>ii ^ADL^lOTrrDOTr. LMiny)«e>rr«ufci«flfl6i) arr6irrr6ira«r Qu®rfl 
^|®ujClun’®L.a€iD6Trff rftan^arflCTrpOTT. (gnfjkjurra arfkD ^®iiQurr®ila6Tr 
«nr«rrrdraflrrr6\) urr^«e>uu®^OTTrDCTr. arrflrrrriraflr LDirrejadr, 
arrrf)€Bibja6ir ^^ujwrb^gliwrflr Qff6bpC>6urrOT)«\) glwjbiilujfl) iDjbfpjii 
Gsu^luSlujsb LorrjbjDii ^|CT)L_ujffQffiiigj Qu®0^ (Se$$6V){B 

fifl«IDOT6lS)«^lCTTfD6Br. 

ATCiridrAflOSITA All®UU®^$|i£ (IffiDJOAOT 

FFijuu^ii airffrrrrdTffiimsiru Qu®fl>«iDOT>i_uj£ Qffiufcjprrci), 
FFiruuppCTjp (yjpaSlfl) s>il®uu® 0 ^ Qojflnrr®^. flirfluo ^prrijsj 
a«m 60 LiQurr®ilffififr t_6iTsrr gli_iai«6rfl6u 5 tfiS)(Lga>a>rr® AngHurrsu s»6uisp 
sruiSIrflil «OT)ijff 60 iLuCiunrrflaa (S6u$vbr®ui. 1 «Sl(yja>fl>rr® oolS)ot)ctt 6V) 
QuMT@rfl« ^rfKSul ^jeueogj 10 flfl(ij««rr® iil-(gG 6 irrr(Si 7 rr^)ifl(oUjn’(offml 
*«Df]TffCT)6u 9® ojtfLjsrrflflw j5CT)«ur^gj a_6\)f7CT)supgjj, gl6ijsij^.^rrsvfl6U 
«rr£)$r&j6Kir, euemsm 9«9iuisi«6ir Gunwn)6ijfT)CT)jDff apn® flnsugjgj, 
uiTfiffl^OTr 2 LCT)pa 6 ifl 6 b 9 ®ajrn 7 ii Curnl® CT)6upprr6b urrgjamjurra 
gl®a>@ii. 

gy)jfifiD«D U)TAU®^ 

Q$rri£)<i)fffrflnfo j£)ff>pj5$ u@$ufljuj«r6rr ^|®iiQyrr®L«6ir 
urr^uLSUflrrrri) ^«wpsiJ6TDi_^ldrp«T. a_6oa ^^teiuuwrwr 
prrgu)9fl)rr6V) ^airrreSljyjCTTCTr gl®iin a>®a«rrCT)6UuSlwrrrayii 
LDpirrr«Slgijdr«r frflrarQfiwrtij ap^larfluLi ^flDfiuuSIflnrrrgyu) 
urr^lffiauu®^lpg|. prrgiflfi/Drrri) uflflfci® arbasirrrri) aLL_uuilL_g|. 


Ill 



gl^lpdror Gw^kiSkuuQurr©^ arr6urfkuui a^rihj(ScQrLlL.rr@uL trflOTQovriij 
«8j<9e>if)uL| ^j,CT)60u965l®j5gj, Qsu6ifliurr@ii) 6>$$e> 

LDCT)lfl£©L_dT flStanWTL|rflj5g| «J5 B>B> <£|dil60lDfT« UCTpdfcfrlDfOT. glj5£> 
^|U96UU) gfrgiDftflxrfii) U6rflr5j@a paror anwrfkui an7fu(SCTnl(SlL_rir 

6iSlCT)OTTMfflj5gl arrwrfliuLb ffa)C!uiLi_rres tDrrprfljDgi. gi^€orrT(b 
^rrgLD«fl)rT66lOTr U6iflriu@«®jT)«flr id au©£)wrfDOTr. glp ^rflir 
QprL/i)p®rrro6Uu!fl$5)®r5p Q6U6iflujrr@iD ®ig >«id tDfbpiD OT)j 5 ilijffdr 
(SLDfrili_rnt 6urrasvru i_|«n)» r5®ai®6rr Gunrdrnjfuibprpu) 
ai_fbaCT)i7Li LSlirG^ffiiiaaflpfifrar a.uqaanrppn’piD ^|®ibQurr®ila«r 
(S^^iDWDL^lOTTfDCTr. iDa5n-u65k|r^^igij6Tr6rr ajbrflfbuiijaCTr ^ujLiawrrbpSiwrrrri) 
(3>ff ^LD$1 J)L_{£IotT pCTT. 

u)fTAu($u) gy)jfia)fCa)iuft 

^©liQun^LfljflnCTr gir#i narres (Dust-free) ®rnltfluGluLip.®(g6ir 
adgu®® CfljflrarfSkD. ««D6uuQurr®ila6ir CT)6iia»uuil®dr6ir ^finrDa^grir 
Q®ri9g4,L_Luuili_ a>ffl fiiWfUurrCTradr Qpe)Lorra(o6orr, rgrf Q^ciflijurraraar 
Qp6ULDrra(Sejrr fl>rrrb«njD® J5ff« ajrrujaaflnar l5W)uu^ctt Qp6DU> 

LDrT«u®^CT)60^ <5©®a>6i)mD. 

^®ii)Gluir®il&605Tr/B $ojjDir*& snsiuir^A (Mis-handling) 

aCT)60uQurr©il«6TT 5jsujT)rra>® CT)»ujrr«iriJu®ib(ourrpLb, 
grfli_^^l661©j5p uifbCrDrrrr gli_£$rb@« Qarr6wr® QtffibpiDGurrpib 
(oS'giDCT)L.^iCTrjDCTT. 6Tj5^ ^|©iDQurr©il«CT)6Tni|iD Cr5rf)CT)L_ujrr®® 
CT)«uSl«frrT6b QprL-®an_UTp. OT)«uflp6Tr«r flSkjrr^ejujiD 6T«bTQ6wriuu 
uot)^u|d Qurr©il«CT)flru urr^l^ldrpCTr. 

4)|0iifiLir(^l&m!ri OHMjr^iHSurp jBcmtaM Gaurcvrfir CmiiftJSMi 

flDau 46 roparoflrru uujcttu®^^) QurT®iL®CT)«ir« floauirfiir (S6ii6vsr®ib. 
Qurr®iLafl»*rr *r©£p® Q®6bpiDGijrrp 2 _rjTriusn 6jpuL_mD€b umrgjp® 
Qanrdrwr G6ii6ror®u). Qurr©il«dr ®®®rr 6u«wrif®flfidr 6T@£p® 
Q^wpiiGurTp QfiF&j@£pr® rgljb® «D«u{5p 6T®£p® Qawajp ^u^p. 



Qurr®L«6U)6rru u©a>fln« rQanfiuuSlri) flnsugjgj $r©3jg|£ Q#6b6uGsu6wr©iL. 
Qurr 0 il«OT)CTT« OT)«« 6 iflCTTrr 6 b ffr© 0 gjflF Q^gugyiiCurrgj (S.iurbLjnjii 90 

CT)aOT)iuii|Uj, £G>Lp 90 flno>CT)iuup i%ggj ffr©ggjff Clawa) 8 fljarar©u). 


4 


«OT)fl)uQun0il«6ir Qu0gg Gffgih «°>|OT)L.6ugfb(5 (y>a>£)uj asnrij-OTrf) 
<j>. ^uSlfiOTUfib arfliD ^giTiTLiQun^iLsirir CffgLDflnLrfSdrjDCTr. 
aL(o6orrauQurr0ila6rr a_0£)eSli_ fljrniiULiflnn’©. asrr^lgu), pewfl 
(Surr«irrrDOT) 6 u ffnfljbgjj 6 iSl©^)wrpCTT. tffejarrriT aurr 0 ila>(g 5 ii, 


jguiSlif ««a>sh_ip.uj Qurr0ila6iDfiTr, s^6i)uQurr0L«6ir &_«irar 
glLg^lrb® ^|0^leu OT)«jaaash_L.rrg|. ifldrarflaj 6]rri)UL.irg6urrp 

umtggia Qafr6rr5irG6U6OTr©ii. L|fln« lilif ggeb &n.ur§\. ^uiSli^gpOTerang 

Qajuu 2_6wrrfg^]ariT, qflna> gp>6urrflD60 2_flRjrrrg<0fl&sir, 

(06OOT «jb«Dp sL«rorirg^)«rir (Surrdrrp 2LU^i76TOrrsjfl6W)6rru uwriru©g£l« 
«6WTi_n(Sluj60{Tii. glaijbrfil* Crfum s-svorrrg^l piluih 6 unuij 5 gg|. 

§lg| Q61IUUU) LDjbpii L|6S)a gll75TOTCT)L_U_|li) a_6WTI7«flh_lfUJg|. tgflDUJ 
^jCT)6wr«a u606u«naujiTOTr £ujfl»*rorLiLinm0>6ir uwdru©dildr{D«n’. 

$i(idj jiufioasrtJUTa: (Foam Fire Extinguisher) 

gl^lfiSl 0 j 5 p Qojeflujrr@u) 90 ^Ljrg^kurrOTT penir $uS)dr ilfgy 

LRfJBgl ^OfinSlggCTJCTT gCT)L_ QfflirfljDgl. ^^UJWDSWnjurTCTT LUQri, ewr^lgih, 
gj6wfl SurrdrrDOTjfiu ^uiSkf«@ii(Surrp uturiTU©ggu u©^)pgj. 

arnrudr-aDL-^aeDfin)© ^ujenflraruurrriTadr LDjbpu) 2 _ 6 urr 
C6u^luSliuuQurr0ila6ir (Dry chemical powder) ^L_nu£luj 
^LUflDfiwruurrdradr Qpoxh 5T6U60freSlg djomuup ^jenewraafiomb. jglp 
grfliT (J$fl)(!soirgdr ajrni|G«iijbrDijuL.L aD«MDil(Sirrr«rrrrudr 
^(uso)s«sriJurrdradr Qu0LoereSkb uujCTru©gguu©^)CTrn3OTr. 
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utr^Auu^ii) A$8)fC j|(gii)Giiir0ilftsir 
1. A^jbuniiArir 

»ib^jbuiii«fiflgii6!r«rr ««8)irii|ii psir&Dij) QarrsimrL (Soluble) 

Gai^luSluj 2LUUfij8»G«r ^ajfpsinn) <#)flnp«^lfliTjT)CTT. J§laj6MUL|a>«6ir 
mruufl^gii-tnr fcflflnwrijrflnigii, 2 _uL|uui^ 6 iJmjflS 6 vnTa rflrbu&iaflflCTr Lffgj 
uty&lmfBm. ^Ipj5p QajflfluSla) nn6u«aijuC©«r«r ajorflpuriiaeflCTr iffgj 
urrrfl uif J5gl, ©®UL| 'gjOKQgj u&m& jjPpuHT«p Gpnwp^lpgi. 

uir^iAiri^ii) oi^lAsir 

ajbrflrbufii^STT il|| luqaaor uViB^^iB^rrA) ®rr<Qpa»0n_i®&ip 
^£rfl<bufci«6iflOTr ifgj y,flF(S6U6ror®ii. Jgteai 2 _ 60 ®ii(Surrp 2 _uq 0 > 6 » 6 tnar 
2_n5l©rfl«Q®fr6ir^i5Lb. jssir® t-soirjspiSlsir arr^lpasiup y,£w)ff Q«j6iflGuj 
6i®^p ^1^160 Qpeom&m (Acid radical) a_6ir6ir«nrajrr «rdrp 
(SOTjprosBr QauiuiCaj^fcr®us. #lfburya6Tflgjj6rr6Tr jfrflsb aonirujil ^flnwrpgj 
a-uyaflSflDCTrup ^appii fiiiwnir Qprn_!rG«iJ6OTT®u). 

gSIpjBp Qejafluiku urrrfl L%jBgji, «©L)M «5>p>a)gil u&ms rQjDum&p Gpuffpii 
^|6iflas@ui ®prfWjur&i^f©6!r 10 flFpwSteilpii ^j^Lflrrbrflujj ene^urrrocmfin)® 
aOTJixffflnsou uuj6iru®^^l urrrftanuj ^aprobumi. 

SLC«DT«iAi£sir 

a.G6urrarija>6fflri) pr5ja$cro$$ peSlir tupp frabfioir a-Cswramia^ii 
p©uiS)if«a»flFiUyLUJCT)6ii y^fl«@6ir «£|«y)j5p 5T®affiuu®ii aJSfiurrfljr&jfiwir 
p©t%pGpir, uaFciDff r£a) j9jDUKr«G«jfr flsrr69oruu®^lcirpenr. gteujbfffldr 
sy«SI«DUD Q«u(g&irr0»« @rapj5^©e»(guh 4^aiaj«p^lsb G«j<§uBiuu 
urrgi«rriJL| GmfbQaurerajpcirQpbOLb @syp«mp# ^irQ^umjcomb. 
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B-CfiOirAiEissnsirij ur{i«ri0ib [yxnjBatir 
^jwib 

jgl^dDSor jgrftonro) aggut Qaiiigi ecocnsu Carol ^axugji ffsuaarririi 
Qffirrsror© ^^pstrsrr g\a$$niast)6n ^jaigpjcDini). ifgj^rr (Reetha) 
^jweogil ffGuirmflnr stmts arntfemsou uujottu®£^Iup $ma$m $>b 
a^^uu(5l^^fforrii. ui§s, jBirit Guir6BrjD«®oj tfl«£ls>Qe>rr«irarfl>ah_ifujjjjirw 
jglfS)<uaaD«iru umfliru®^5« au_rrg|. 

Gojsfrsrfl 

Cloisirafl ^|0U)Cluir0ilacnciai uaruciruuiraa, Qcu«nraDUiiurrs0ui 
§tB>are>mstt (Whiting Powder) eui «9|ara) j£tr toppui Qut^cinrgUL.csr 
awjBgl, ^|Lb6Lorr«af)iiJir rfl«u gjisiflasir Gaii^gi, Jglaacnij-ffcnco 90 
a$$uxrat gytwfl Qairam® Quir0af)aniTp y,rfl g\a$$$ss)$ jfaswomi. 
Qnjrirflflu Qurr0iL«(«5a»0 ^|0£t6b rilonr<roif&, ijuuif, Suacnwil, 
i£rru$<5l«gr a_0«rornni_ffinr (SurreirpsijpRnp «noiasa0a.i_ir jy. 
a^BASnsasxt^ $a att&famastrttm arbifil lotsSI^wt fnuanflw QoMroflu 
Gluir0il«(»«irLi (Suiril® enaiaacoirui. (Su>$iu> Qcutrrof) 
^|0uK9ufT0ilaMiflgudr<ir a<mpa<»«ir jfaa ajs^atfiaxwr^ QurguufafiM 
(Toluene) 3 urraSloSlfinwra) ^rfiSul a60js$ afniracnco 

*_u(»iurrdilaa«omi. 

QucsrCcrorr ifCnijiuGcroirw (Benzotriazole) ctcttjd 
(Tai^lu9ujuQun'0fn«ir jJit ,9|w<ujp ^watMDrraSIn) a601531 
«9|0ibQun-0flfldT tfigy tfkm^a{p0<{il«5l0^gi urTgiarraasornL. 

S®“M 

@0ux5la> jii0uiAf $$ss>m$ ^®uu^j)0 Qui(ij0uy l ffa 
©u)Qu>(y|@ $>mtf cr£kraaaaufUi$rr0ij> (Water resistant). gk0uxnu 
QuMirenumiiroir gicwflQaircnr® gi<ni_aa <5ftj«wr@ii>. 5 a$«9£l#u) 
uirtrouiriTa ^lAw^cn^u uujcbtu®^ §)0ik| ,3|0u>Quir0iLa<niir* 



Glffajiutfonrii). iSlrir gjriuflnuuLirTOTr fgrf)6u «(ig«S) ^jl£)6ulo 

^)apfDLiLH_(o«J 6 ror®ii. 

( g ) ^irprijQiJ{r 0 ilA«DsiriJ UT^ia&Ti^ii) (if)«DjD< 9 &sfr 

irjii 


uji7^1ct)OTT ^ir&amsn arnfuOTr-CT)L_-flF6Uo°oCT)u© 

LDffjpu) amruwr - Qi_ilrrrr - @C 6 rrrrCT)i 7 OT)i_ 1:4 6 tottjd 6iSl^l^^^l6U a> 6 i)j 5 gi 
Q^ 6 iflaa 6 omi. iDi 7 uQurr©iLfl> 6 Tr FFir^anaj 2 _n 5 l(gai 6 UOT)£ 5 £ £©«« 
^^drCuiw jEflDir^grflrrft@ii urr66)flSlCT)6irr6U ^)rfkl(oL.il fljOTJijffa) y^romi. 
FFiTiorrcor UMruQurr@il«CT)flr urrdSljgrinr tftanflrGarra) «w)i]rflFdil6b flnsu^jsrrfib 
ftflrj 5 lufl®«( 5 Li) $m QttJ«rfKSujpiD 6 V)mb. iDirLiQurr©LlaOT)«rff 
QffiLnqiiCurrgi Qumcauwrm uujriru®^^G6U6irer®ii. 

LfliTLjQurr©ila6Tr 6B)6uaauuil©6!r«r aQinaGwurinr (Benzene 

Hexa Chloride) y,flFrfl«Q«rreudil uj©j 5 CT )^0 Q^afl^gi, y,£tf) 

^ffkjiS)661©i5gi urrparr®aa)mi. 

^$ 3 )L mm 

^wnLawr ^afluSIcornreu urr^)aauu©6u^rr6b gaflonujai 

@w)fDa« C6UsroT©ii. 6jefl G^ir^nirra ifgj siSi^enm^ 

g>Qftf&a Gai6vor©uL gj^fBfra ^bsogj €iDL_u_rrCTfluju)-OT)i_- 

nav© y,ffuuilL. gefl iSlr7^6iSlLiurrriTa6Tf]6b gafl oSkp? Qmijgj, jgl^Wi) 
iili7^lu66l«(5ii QflfluSla) ^anLftdr amlrfluu©0^uuLG6iJ6ror©ib. 
^(i»LAn) 6 ir y,ffrfl«CT) 6 ir urrirnr-anL-tgCanrCipr 

QuCTTsnJCTr uiu«iTu©^^6V)mi. 


a_CT)L_iL|ii j0OT)souSlp6Tr6ir 6jCT)6i)£«fimffl>OT)flnr #lilGixrrerf)6ba)fr 
6T6wrGI«wriu gL.fifl ^airbjtflOTT dlaDi7ijyg>g>fir«DLi)«nuj Lffilawmi. t 
ffgjdltflejib dflanfrCLwr «flnixffW)«Dii LmjCTru©gj$ 6jCT)6uaFe»6Uip.a>CT>6rru 
urr^la(gii y,£#l««naT ^ilaawomi. 
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AirH/Bib 


a»rranrfOT6>flnr6b ^|rfl«auu®ii uyjCT>u»ajrniji 5 g> a>rr£l< 5 iiia>w>«ir 
CT)fljL0fT6i) uujdru®0^1 ^flfluiShf uujsctt QpeuLO urrgjarra»6i)mi. 

C^ir& 

Cfl5fT6bQurr®ila6ir lilOTjBgiGuiTajw)^ $®««6ijii, Qr5£hj}$ 
^OTTADuximu^ ^l0uojQufD6i^ii) 6 \SKSwt[T 661 ctt 200 £1, rfi_rnt uxy 6T6WTQarcTiij 
30 tfttfl, G^rirQu)^® 15 49, Q«fl)aCswwT 330 rflrfl stcttjd «6i)«B)flJW)UJ£ 
Gg&rrsSlCTr iffgj G£iua>« 6 i)fnb. 




FFijuu^uirrcvr ®Lpj 9 «D 6 UuSl 6 i) gaSliuihiam iffgy pdOTgpuStiflaar 
6 U 5 rrrr^) 6 irTjDCTT. 961 ft 6 ii 6 &OT 6 WTfcj« 6 B) 6 ir LorijffiffQ^iLiflj^rrfib 961 ft Gjwif ujrra> 
msMsnnhi&m lifgj 6iS)Lpn^6urrp 6B)6iJ«a>G6ii6OTr®ib. 9flflujriiaOT)6ir 
y;£tfl 6 >fln 6 vr surraj ^wDsouSlpdrsfr 

y,ff tflaQeOT&6ds*6m5inj uuJ6OTu®0^6urru). 


^afluuLijiAdr 


96 TfluuLiij« 6 ir a_ 6 TT 5 rr gtuiiai 6 ifl 6 i> Firuu^ii gkbeofTLDA) urnr^gi® 
Qarr 6 TT 6 Tr(S 6 U 6 ¥CT®u). 96 if), flmwnw 6 urrdrp«D 6 y« 6 ir uir^taarruDfl) 

umf Q«T 6 ir 6 Tr(S 6 U 6 TCr®uj. 96rftuu_raj«CT)«r i£t©gy 6 iir 6 ifr gnTft«n®cy»xi 
agjgjii Qffiuiu C«j 6 wr®y). rfrr ^|606op jfrf«aCT)t7^w Qarrsror® 
«£{ 5 Liu®g>g>a> 3 n_L-rrg|. 


^l©iiia 6 TD 60 uQurr©ila 6 Tr glui^mauflcorn-gULb Qmu^mauStfiurrrpii) 

rflflngjBp 6U©6U60)^ a-LOTnjLiurr®^ ^®uup tfl« «°>|6urfliiJii. 

^l®iiQufr®ila«D«r ^|©ftiamlrftiu®« 8 iu«) (yiimpuSteoruif unpairaa 
(S«j6OTr®ii. ghurbiiluja) LDjbpii (Soi^luStiuA) (y)CT)jDa(55a@ilu®^^l 
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uirgyairas^uiClurrgi (ipcsrGlflirffffffla>fna j5L_suifffiOT)e>ffifln«rrujii 

(SuiigQairtirar (SownrSlu). 


^itnsKfr pd)Asfr 

1 ^asiTsurTfl) $.i5l., «CT)6uuuCT)uju|ffi<B«irujui gur6uauClutr0ilfficn6iru|U) 
uinruufl^cb,- 1997. 

2. Jeyaraj, V., Handbook on Conservation in Museums, 
Government Museum, Chennai, 1995 

3. Course Materials, Ca r e of Museum Objects, 1999. 
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PREVENTION OF ILLEGAL TRAFFIC IN ART 
AND CULTURAL HERITAGE OBJECTS 

-—- -4 


Dr. V.N. SRINIVASA DESIKAN, 

Retd. Assistant Director of Museums, Chennai - 600 008. 


We have a rich and wide variety of cultural heritage, which 
has been handed down to us from the past. This rich heritage 
consists of different categories such as architecture, including 
architectural pieces; sculptures in different media like, stone, 
metal, wood, ivory, clay etc; paintings, coins and manuscripts. 
All these speak of rich tradition of our past and these stand as 
testimonies of the lives of the past. As this is a prestigeous one, 
every citizen should be proud of this and try to protect our heritage 
in the best possible way, so that it could be preserved for the 
posterity. The task is stupendous one and as such it is collective 
one. Governments alone can do this by co-ordinating with various 
agencies. 


In the recent years, we have seen a systematic and 
organised plundering of our antiquities. The worst part of it is 
their appearance in the international art markets and in foreign 
museums, and art galleries.'lndependent India has sucumbed to 
the might of the dollar, which is systematically draining our country 
of its cultural wealth”. At one stage it was felt that "smuggling of 
art objects out of the country has become as profitable as 
smuggling of gold into the country and without attendant risks”. 


Bronze images are high on the list of smuggled art treasures, 
and find a ready market abroad being in great demand both by 
individual buyers and museums. 


What is the factor that counts for the large scale of systematic 
and organised smuggling of antiquities. The artistic workmanship 
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combined with an element of sacredness and sanctity in a work 
of our country speaks for itself. The sanctity and sacredness 
which are in abundance in them are not available or totally absent 
in the works of Western Art. The works of Piccasso, Michael 
Angelo, Leorno-da-vinci and host of others are in a different 
footing. Religion and art go together or rather intertwined in our 
artistic productions. 

There are legislations for preserving the antiquities. The 
most important among them are: (i) Indian Treasure-trove Act, 
1878 (ii) The Antiquities (Export) Control Act, 1947 and (iii) The 
Antiquities and Art Treasures Act, 1972, besides certain Acts like 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, Ancient Monuments, 
Remains and Sites Preservation Act etc. 

In the late 19th Century, it was thought "that the antiquities 
were instructive only when preserved in their original context". 
The Government of India was aware that quite a number of 
antiquities - in large numbers - are likely to be found buried in the 
earth. Thus there is every possibility of these antiquities, when 
unearthed in the absence of legal provisions, to fall in the hands 
of private individuals or will be destroyed. To this direction the 
Indian Treasure-trove Act, 1878, was passed. Under this Act, it 
is obligatory for the finder whenever he comes across any 
unearthed antiquity, whose value exceeds Rs.10 (Rupees ten 
only) to report the matter to the Government. The State 
governments were empowered to regulate this Act, by bringing 
rules to the Act, whenever necessary. Thus our Government 
has a set of rules known as Board Standing Order 197, Appendix 
II, para 8, under which the treasure-trove objects are being dealt 
with and disposed. 
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When the treasure is acquired by the Government, the 
finder and the owner of the land from where the treasure has been 
unearthed are paid compensation by the Government. The finder 
gets 75% and the owner of the land gets 25% of the metal value 
of the objects, plus one-fifth of its value. The Act has been helpful 
to large extent to acquire objects of antiquarian and priceless art 
treasures, but it is not free from defects. There is no fool proof 
method or machinery of ensuring the reporting of such discoveries. 
The penalty for not reporting to the Government under the 
provision of the Act is too inadequate. (Finder: Confiscation of his 
share; one year imprisonment or fine or both) Owner: Confiscation 
of his share, imprisonment for 6 months and fine or both) Eg: 
Agara Ohai (Tanjore District) and another village in Tiruchi District). 
Further there was no provision under this Act to check the illegal 
export of antiquities. 

In many countries, objects of cultural importance discovered 
belongs to the State. Similarly an object found under the sea or 
water is considered as public property according to the laws of 
several countries. To quote Mr. H. Sarkar "Once a property is 
moved to be ownerless, as in the case of Treasure-trove Act 1878, 
the question of its division between the finder and the owner 
appears meaningless except as a measure of providing incentive. 
Strictly speaking, an ownerless property should belong to the State 
and not to any individual". 

I shall give at the end some more observations pertaining 
to this Act. 

Next comes the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 
1904. This Act provides for the preservation of ancient monuments 
for the exercise of control of traffic of antiquities and over the 
excavation in certain places and for the protection in certain cases 
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of ancient monuments and of objects of archaeological, historical 
and aesthtic interest. Though the traffic of antiquities could be 
controlled by this Act, any violation of the Act, the penalty provided 
was a fine of Rs.500/- which was too low even for the standards 
of time. It has been found impracticable to prove the commission 
of such offences and there were very few cases noticed under 
this Act. It was found that the provisions of the Act did not provide 
adequate security against the export of ’antiquities’ to foreign 
countries. James Burgess, the then Director General of 
Archaeology wanted to get, India rid of the art dealers and 
collectors. In 1886, he wanted to make an amendment to the 
Treasure-trove Act, 1878 so as to make illegal to export any 
antiquity without the official permit. His efforts were not immediately 
successful. His foresight was an excellent one, with the result 
his principles, for which he stood and fought was accepted and 
the Parliament passed an Act in 1947 Antiquities (Export) Control 
Act, which was further strengthened by the recent Act of Antiquities 
and Art Treasures Act, 1972. The 1947 Act could regulate only 
the export of antiquity and the internal trade remained untouched. 
This allowed a good number of antiquities in private hands to 
remain unaccounted. This make easy for the people to send the 
art pieces to foreign countries through clandistine methods. 

Soon after this 'Act of 1947 was passed - India became 
independent and foreigners from all the parts of the world visited 
India and all of them were not inspired by the logic of the necessity 
to preserve the art works in situ or sanctity for their retention in 
this country of origin. Consequently visitors or agents were able 
to pay handsome amount for the possession of antiquities from 
India. The reported cases in Tamilnadu was 4 (four) during 1920- 
1929; 3 (three) during 1930-1939; 31 (thirty one) during 1949- 
1949 and 82 (eighty two) for 1950-1959. Suddenly it increased to 
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Ill in 1970. These were the figures, worked out on the basis of 
reported cases. But there must be still more cases not reported 
at all to the Police. 

This situation was quite alarming and it was a serious/severe 
blow to the natural prestige as well national heritage. It was felt 
that more stringent measures should be adopted to prevent the 
smuggling of antiquities. The result of the Government efforts in 
this direction was the passing of Antiquities and Art Treasures 
Act of 1972. 

The following antiquities which have been in existence for 
not less than one hundred years, are to be registered: 

i. Sculpture in stone, terracotta, metals, ivory and bone. 

ii. Paintings (including miniatures and tankas) in all media, (i.e.) 
paper, wood, cloth, silk, and the like. 

iii. Manuscripts, where such manuscripts contained paintings 
illustrations or illuminations (that is adornment with coloured 
lettering or illustrations). 

iv. Sculptured figures in wood (both in relief and round) 

The works, paintings, sketches, diagrams and the like and the 
objects of plastic art of the following artists are declared as'art- 
treasures for the purposes of this Act. The authois of these works 
of art are not alive. 

1. Rabindranath Tagore 

2. Amrit Sher-Girl 

it 

3. Jamini Roy 
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4. Nandalai Bose 


5. Ravi Varma 

6. Gajendranath Tagore 

7. Abanindra lath Tagore 

8. Sailoz Mukherjee 

9. N. Roerich 
Salient Features: 

1. This Act is to regulate the export trade in antiquities and art 
treasures. 

2. It shall not be lawful for any person, other than the Government 
of India or any authority or agency authorised by Government of 
India, in this behalf to export any antiquity or art treasure. 

3. It seeks to regulate the internal trade in antiquities by enforcing 
certain conditions such as licensing etc. 

4. It seeks to undertake registration of antiquities in possession 
of private persons and institutions (Cl. 14-16). 

5. It empowers Government of India for compulsory acquisition 
of antiquities and art treasures (CI.19). 

6. It provides more stringent penalties for offences in 
contraventions of the provisions of the Act (CI.25). 

The importnt result of this Act, is that this would help in tracing 
the missing antiquities within the bounds of the country and "to 
claim them back from any foreign country in the event of smuggling 
on the basis of documental evidence that would be now obligatorily 
available as a direct result of the Act". 
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Steps suggested to prevent the illegal traffic of antiquities and art 
objects. 

1. Reporting of the treasure-trove objects to the District authorities 
may be coordinated with the help of the District Museum Curators. 
They may take follow up action. All the objects once declared 
ownerless, are to be sent to the Chennai Museum (vide BS0197 
App.ll para 8)., so that the object could be preserved, documented 
and sent them to the District museums if required. 

This would help in getting full documentation of the objects 
unearthed in our State. 

2. Pedestals are always left in the site/temples and the images 
only are lifted: Finger prints have to be taken from the pedestals. 
Finger printing of the pedestal have to be done to correlate with 
the analysis of the main image when discovered. 

3. Finger printing of all important images (ie) early, typical and 
rare bronzes to be taken up in the first step. This may be slowly 
extended to other varieties. The results of these findings are to 
be stored in a central place so as to enable to get access at any 
given time. 

4. The Antiquity laws of Iraq forbids making copies or replicas of 
archaeological objects except for scientific purposes and that too 
after obtaining permission from the authorities since they consider 
it as forgery. 

5. There are several exit points in our country. Cent percent check 
of baggage/cargo has become impracticable. It is suggested that 
a fixed date or a day (specified day) or dates be specified for 
checking cargo (unaccompanied ones). For accompanied 
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baggage more staff (technical) could be engaged during seasons 
when the flow of tourists to and from is heavy. 

It may be noted that the "Sri Lankan" Cultural Property Act 1988, 
(Clause-73) forbids export of antiquities. Even ’A’ Class Diplomatic 
baggages are checked at the exit points (Sea and Air Customs)" 

In our country the ’diplomatic bag’ are not subjected to check. 

6. A stringent and deterrant punishment of atleast 10 years in jail 
for those found guilty of committing thefts of priceless antiquities 
from temples and other historical places was suggested by the 
members in the Parliament as back in 1981. It was felt that the 
Act was not adequate to prevent the theft. 

7. The Treasure-trove Act 1878 may be amended or rules be 
formulated that anything found under the earth is a public property 
and straightaway acquired by the Government (if a case 
regarding minerals found in the land: Land Acquisition Act). 
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The role of the ‘Museum’ as an institution has been 
changing over the ages. ‘Museum’ has emerged as an 
important centre of cultural studies. It has moved beyond 
being viewed as merely a ‘storehouse’ of objects; and 
today has a much wider role to play in society in terms 
of preserving cultural heritage and providing for education. 
Today the main function of the museum is viewed as 
being collection, preservation and providing for education. 
But in today’s world of heightened awareness of art 
objects and their value, these objectives are coming 
under threat by the increase of art related crime. This 
brings us to question the measures we take to protect 
the very objects for which the museums exist. In today’s 
context providing for safety and security of objects has 
become as essential as the other functions of the 
museum. At the outset it would be important to define 
what we mean by the terms ‘safety^ and ‘security*. The 
use of the term ‘safety’ is two-fold; firstly it refers to the 
protection of museum objects against damage: and 
secondly it refers to ensuring the safety of visitors and 
staff within the museum premises. ‘Security’ basically 
refers to providing for the safe-keep of objects and 
ensuring against theft and loss. This paper seeks to give 
an overview of some of the important measures that can 
be taken when providing security of museum objects. It 
is important to point out that no provision is 100% fool¬ 
proof or without problems; But the main aim of a security 
system is to minimize chances of theft and loss. Before 
formulating a system for ones museum it is important 
to firstly identify and evaluate areas of risk and threat 
confronted by the museum. Problems faced by museums 
can be identified as- 
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• Theft or loss 

• Vandalism 

• Fire prevention 

• Ensuring safety of staff and visitors 

A well designed and functioning system should 
provide for provisions against theft or loss, while at the 
same time allow for sufficient freedom to carry out day 
to day activities of the museum within its system. We 
should aim at striking a balance between fulfilling our 
objective functions to the optimum and at the same time 
not compromising on security measures. The security 
provisions adopted could either be physical (doors, 
barriers) or electronic (alarm systems). 

• THE DESIGN OF THE MUSEUM BUILDING 

It has largely come to be recognized that 
intrinsic to museum management and preserving 
artifacts is the design of the museum building. It is the 
layout of the building that provides the object with its 
environmental and physical context, A carefully planned 
museum building can protect its collection against 
environmental and biologoical damages along with 
taking environmental factors into consideration. It is also 
important that security measures are incorporated into 
the museum plan. If one is fortunate to get an opportunity 
to design ones museum, aspects like lighting, number 
of entries/exits, alarm systems, locking systems, areas 
for exhibition and storage can be incorporated into the 
museum plan. The museum design can help to enhance 
surveillance and clearly demarcate between private areas 
and areas of public access. Access to certain areas 
can be restricted by way of compartmenting through a 
combination of doors and locks. The museum building 
should be designed so as to minimise areas of entry 
and should also allow for proper crowd flow. Provisions 
must also be made for fire exits and escape routes. In 
the case of providing security for a pre-existing building, 
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we must identify and secure all potential areas of entry- 
doors, windows, roofs, skylights, pipes etc. Multiple 
entries can be blocked restricting entries and exits to 
the minimum. 

• LANDSCAPING, WALLS AND LIGHTING 

It is important to demarcate the museum premises 
with a well-defined wall providing for minimum entry and 
exit gates. These gates can be manned by security 
guards. Large over-growth on the building and around 
premises should be avoided. Adequate lighting should be 
provided around the building. This is done to allow for a 
clear view of the outer facade at all times and to detect 
any signs of break in. 

• CHECKROOMS 

Checkrooms can be designated to control the entry 
of visitors and to check their belongings. This is done 
either manually or with the help of metal detectors. 
Provisions can also be made for a baggage counter. This 
is done so as to minimize the risk of visitors entering 
the museum premises with potentially dangerous items 
like explosives, sharp instruments, equipment for theft 
etc, 


• GUARDS AND SECURITY OFFICERS 

It is important to have a series of security 
officers overseeing the complete running of the 
museum both during the d4y and at night. Guards can 
be placed in galleries during visiting hours to ensure 
against acts of vandalism or theft. Guards must ensure 
that ail doors and windows are locked and alarm 
systems switched on before closing the museum. At 
night a careful system of patrolling around the building 
should be organized. 

• SECURING DOORS AND WINDOWS 

All modes of entry like doors, windows, skylights 
etc., should be locked and secured. It is important that 



only a restricted number of museum personnel have 
access to keys to prevent to any risk of internal theft. 
Doors and windows can be secured with alarm systems 
such as wire lacing and contact switches. Any forced 
entry leads to dislodging these and setting off the alarm. 

• ACCESS CONTROL 

Risk of internal theft can be avoided by a careful 
planning of access control. Only a restricted selection 
of staff should be permitted access intq storage areas. 
The number of staff who come into contact with the 
object either in storage, in the process of exhibition or 
conservation should be minimised. This allows for an 
efficient management of the collection and helps to keep 
track of the object within the museum at all times. 
Essential to this process of control over ones collection 
is proper documentation and maintenance of records. 

• FIRE PREVENTION 

To prevent damage to objects and to ensure the 
safety of staff and visitors, it is important to formulate a 
crisis management plan and to designate a team for 
such purposes. Fire poses a threat to objects and 
visitors alike. Fire detecting alarms can be set up around 
the museum building, especially in less visible areas like 
storage. Alarm systems are designed to detect threat of 
fire. There are a whole range of fire alarms- some are 
set off when there is an increase in temperature (Heat 
detectors); some are designed to go off if smoke is 
detected, others react to radiation (flame detectors). 
These detectors are attached to alarms, which are set 
off on the detection of a fire threat. This alarm system 
can be directly connected to the local fire brigade or to 
a control room, which closely monitors the system. 

• INTRUSION DETECTION SYSTEMS 

These systems are designed detect the proximity 
of a person or an attempted intrusion into an area. 
These alarm systems can be used at various levels. 
Protection of individual storage cabinets or display cases, 
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protection of a portion or total area of room or building 
and protection of exterior doors walls and gates. As 
mentioned earlier to secure doors and windows wire 
lacing can be done. There are a number of electronic 
sensors used to detect intrusion. 

- A photoelectric detector transmits a beam of light 
to a receiving unit that reacts to any decrease 
or obstruction of light. This beam of light can be 
crossed at the approach to the protected light. 
Any intrusion will set of the alarm. 

- Proximity detector is designed to surround the 
object with a balanced electric field. Entry of 
electrically conductive body creates an imbalance 
in the system, which sets off the alarm. 

- Alarm systems are also designed to detect motion 
or movement thus setting off the alarm. 

- Acoustical systems use a microphone to detect 
sounds that exceed the noise level of area under 
protection. 

A combination of these various protection systems 
can be adopted by the museum depending on size, type 
of architecture and nature of ones collection. 

• CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION (CCTV) 

Closed circuit cameras can be used as a 
supplement to over all security. Closed Circuit Tele Vision 
(CCTV) is an unmanned, mounted television camera 
wired to a video monitor. These can be placed at entry 
points, in galleries and storage areas. A prerequisite to 
this is the need of constant monitoring and security 
personnel. 

The aim of these security and safety measures is 
to prevent acts of crime or loss and to impede them 
when it occurs. These security measures do not 
completely eliminate crime or damage. At their best they 
minimise chances of theft or loss. It must 
remembered that security measures only alert us to the 
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fact that there is a fire or break-in; what is then equally 
important is our ‘preparedness’ in dealing with the threat. 
So intrinsic to providing safety and security is efficient 
museum management, it is important to have a carefully 
thought out actionplan. A well-planned security system 
must include plans and procedure to allow for efficient 
handling of situations of threat. Providing safety and 
security is therefore is as much a management issue. 
How we organise and mobilise ourselves in situations 
of threat; how we react and respond; and what action 
we take are all intrinsic features of a security system. 

What becomes important then, when we provide for 
safety and security in a museum is not just how many 
gadgets we use, but how efficiently we manage the 
resources available to us. So intrinsic to a secure 
system is out post detection response. We need to strike 
a balance between adopting various security provisions 
and having a well-thought out Action-plan to be able to 
provide a comorehensive security system to the 
museum. 
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* If we were to look over the whole world to find out the country 
most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and duty that nature 
can bestow- in some parts a very paradise on earth-1 should 
point to India." 

- Maxmueller 

India is a land of contrasts from tropics to snows. It is one 
of the richest countries in the world having vestiges of cultural 
heritage ranging from prehistoric times to the recent centuries. 
Starting from the Indus Valley period to the Modem period, various 
remains in different forms are available in different regions of the 
country, which are useful to geologists, archaeologists, teachers 
and students of history. This enables them to learn about the 
richness of the past, which are to be preserved for the posterity. 

Here comes the responsibility of the Government and the 
society to understand the values of these monuments and 
preserve the same without any damage done to them and present 
the same in its original form for the benefit of the future generation. 

As far as the responsibility of the Government is concerned, 
the Archaeological Survey of India and its branches in all States 
takes care of these objectives effectively and efficiently in 
maintaining the antiques and artifacts. The Government has 
enacted hosts of Acts to preserve ancient monuments. It also 
takes special care in presenting these monuments in its original 
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form in order to attract the foreigners which in turn is going to 
increase the foreign exchange for the nation. 

As far as the society is concerned/apart from the common 
man in the society, it is more the responsibility of the students 
and the tourists to presen/e these monuments with cultural and 
patriotic spirit. 

This paper entitled "the responsibility of students and 
tourists in preserving the art and the monuments of India” intends 
to enable the students and the tourists to realise their 
responsibilities in preserving and presenting the Ancient 
Monuments by giving some valuable suggestions. 

Students, the young and enthusiastic future architects of 
our nation should be properly channelised towards the right 
direction. Nowadays we see that this section is being influenced 
by the media and the West and are drawn towards wrong notions, 
ideas, appearance and culture, forgetting the values of their own 
country. Teachers are to be their real motivating spirit towards 
this direction. 

Education has nowadays become multifaceted to face the 
competitive world. Students are under great stress and their minds 
are constrained and this becomes the reason for their involvement 
in negative activities in life. School and college curriculum are so 
framed to give a break from the monotonous way of studies by 
involving the students in sports, cultural activities and programmes 
such as NSS and NCC to kindle their interest towards society in 
particular and the nation at large. Besides their customary social 
service activities, the NSS programmes should also concentrate 
on activities like adopting the monuments in order to give a face¬ 
lift for its existence in the future. 

A detailed programme has to be coined to enable students 
to understand the deteriorating condition of various historical 
monuments for which the local people of such places are highly 
responsible. The school and college students can conduct 
educational trips to such places in order to educate the local mass 



about the values of such monuments and to teach them how they 
can preserve them for the future. In order to draw the mass to 
attend these sessions, film shows can be arranged which can 
convey the above messages. 

Schools and colleges should include in their curriculum, 
lessons and special papers or certificate courses in order to bring 
in awareness among the younger generation and to motivate them 
to have keen interest in these cultural aspects. 

This would in a way help in deviating the mind of this 
generation towards right path of life. 

Practical classes also can be conducted by the curators of 
museums in giving face-lift to the losing details of the sculptures 
particularly during summer holidays. 

"The earth in its fullness and beauty is for the People" 

proclaimed Thomas Cook. Industrial Revolution put people into 
move seeking new opportunities, prospects and greener pastures 
elsewhere. But some moved for a change, which led to the advent 
of tourism. Travel is a great fascination for mankind. Even 
Homer’s Odyssey speaks about the wanderlust of the Greeks. 
Historical and cultural interests have profound interests on 
travelers. Large number of travelers are attracted towards Agra 
every year because of its famous Taj Mahal. There was a recent 
programme on the Television, which depicted the damage done 
to this world wonder. Tourists who come here engrave their names 
on the walls by sharp materials, nails etc., without realising the 
value of this treasure. This can be avoided by appointing security 
staff for round the clock supervision and by levying severe 
penalties to them. 

The authorities of the Brahadisvara temple of Thanjavur do 
not allow the visitors to the upper gallery of the temple with cameras 
or videos, where the paintings of the three kingdoms are found in 
three layers. The light settings are arranged in such a way that 
only one light will be on at the time visit. By these strict measures, 
the paintings are preserved well till date. 
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“Sculpture and Architecture has been defined as the Matrix 
of civilisation" 

The archaeological remains of that nation may judge the civilisation 
of the people of a country, which are the main visible records of 
the man through different ages and his intellectual evolution. Many 
countries that intend to promote tourist Industries use the legacy 
of their historical past as their major tourist attractions. For 
example, India has the world famous Ajantha and Ellora caves, 
which are situated in Maharashtra. 

These caves are India’s ancient and beautiful testimony of 
religious architecture and painting with an aesthetic touch. These 
are man made caves hewn out of rocky mountains and executed 
centuries ago. in recent times the quarry work that is being carried 
out very close to this cave treasure is causing great damage due 
to vibration and falling down of the painting and breaking of 
sculptures. Added to this, tourists in large numbers are allowed 
without screening cause damage to the same. This can be 
regularised by the Tourism Department by severe instruction to 
visit in batches and scrutinise them in not causing such damages. 
The videos and cameras should not be allowed inside the cave 
by which the fading of the painting can be avoided. 

Max Raphael, a philosopher wrote 

"Using art to decorate private houses and to display 

owners’ wearth or so-called culture is barbarism. 

Museums are morgues for the storage of works of art 

Embalmed with historical and national prejudices" 

To quote an example the Thiruvakkarai fossils are carried 
away by to urists to be kept as antiques in their houses that will 
lead to its permanent dismay from that place. 

Sanitary conditions around the locations of great monuments 
should be improved in order to increase the number of foreign 
tourists and to preserve the serenity of the monuments. Food 
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items and water sachets should not be allowed inside the locations 
because the chemicals released by these spoil may cause 
damage to the paintings. Instead motels can be set up inside and 
around the tourist spots. 

Numismatic resources can be kept under heavy scrutiny 
under proper care to avoid these being stolen by the visitors. The 
Government should deal smuggling of bronze idols to foreign 
countries with severe punishments. 

To conclude, effort should be taken to avoid the deterioration 
of these valuable art and architectural treasures due to ambitious 
attitude of the students and the tourists. The scientific 
developments, anti communal activities and cultural vandalism 
should not be the barrier for the preservation of these ancient 
monuments. 
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3. L|^)uj<Kjb<KiFfC L^fiDprdlLinuftdr 

8000 - 10005>@ib @ot)l_ljui 1 l_ UDroflaj GuirfiWTjDflfjlOTT 
L|iTil^aiTU)rT6 OT li^Iuj afba>rr6V)ii GTCTTgpi Uflrarurnlip.ri) Ln'fiOCTJij’iL’ 
ffrOTrguu) a6U6i)rr6 U QcfiIjujljuiI® ClLD®S«{bpuuili_ (y>a>SaiTflnrr ojip.aj 
OT)a«(Sam_rrrfl«6ir Qu©um§jyii uiu^u©0£uuu_wr. girLoqifl, CflFaxi, 
CfiUgHTfT, ^)06U5WT6TOTrriJ)CT)6U LOrTSULll—r&JA6Tf)6U 2_6TTCTT Q^rr^ijuu6fr5vfl 9 
(yjCTTfirflaarr®, flnuiuiiuriTflf), ^juli® «6 up ^^liu gk_RJ«6Tr (y>«£ku 
L4OT)i7uSlL_r5Jfl>fmT@ii. glsujbpfirr «DuiuiiHjdT6rfl ^ajyjrnusij r&L_££uuilL 
L|6B)iruSli_u)rr@Lb. 

4. ^0U)L|ft£TSC L|$9)Jftjl(-IElAflT 

<£l.(y>. 1000 0)^60 £l.i9. 100 ttjflnixuflsurrwr glaarrso^^lw 
gl0tiLflrir uiuott 0)0€ir0)^6orra ^jjjfpiuuuilugi. ffrirflgyii 
gia>®iT6ogi^luj uamrunriLipro Qu0&i«fbuCT)L- FFLO##lcirrciyrisjs(S«vr gay} 
Qu{bjD«D«jujrr@ii. Qu0&i«fb®$n*rra) ailujuilL w uo&tfldTcoriiift€iflsb 
^6\)6uili_rij6>6TT, Asbugj&fln^ ^rflwwr (y)«^WLDrrCTra>rr(gu). 
(y)g|LD««6ir <®rri$ fT«aruu©ii Quifliu wem urrcncoraar 
glff#lcorcsrniAffifl6u L|cv)^Aauuil®OTOTCsr. glajawroa *tjD£#)flTftrr£i«ar 
QffrbjaAuil® ld(T61i1l.^^W) OTgynr, Qu0uKSuif, 

06OTflir$$n’fT, ^jififT^iDiwafioii CurrwrjD crsvvrmrpp taifaciflgyui, 
#l$$t0rfflr6Ufrffw, ^^ffjBWgjjrri', Clflsrr®LM«vrA) (Surrcsrp sMrfa>6if)g2JU) 
Qu0LDflTflSl6V) arrsvvriJu^dSliirpcvr. 50&(gii) OidjduiIl asnr»«ifl«> 
2-6ir6ir FFinffrfldTCTrriiarir ^ayjrniiaj jbl^j&ijuiL® @ 0iii_|« 
arra)$£l& uawrurr® rflfflwrr* ^j®wuuL.®6!rargi *T«frug>j 
®{fluL9i_£g««nrgir(gii. 

5. QJJCOirjDpA fifilfl 0 ftODAAdr 

ffT(Lg^gja««Tr utudr ^kuuuilL. glaafrsou) ^iSjaairwii ctcotoju) 
^nSliuuQupii. glftarrw^uj tfliiTaoii uiLifsror&iatgjii <£|i£Ijb$i 
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LO«wr(Ju>®s«irrrs j^iusiraiCs siril#liucifls£lcsrpciiT. ^ainjuGuirgy 
6Tfbu (Jlii utcroyjujirpu) Qcuorcirppirpu) gtuiu)cmir(Su)@ei«ifIa) 
L|cmputcmrif0S(9jU) uircmcsr g®sor, sirsscir, sat mondial, 
scmrcmririf cucrociruj&scir, Glsraispsilipi-i&isciflcsr crssisjscir 
Guircirpcincu Qcu6iflsGlsircgiirirLiu®u). ^tflssCut®, siT0^L|iru>, 
GIsbisClo®, Cuirtgjojtrii uilif, siraSkflu y,utuilifS»mj) (Suirccrpcrocu 
(ytsdihuutircor cuircotrpjpis sircop^ku a£rifl0s«nss«rrr(a>u). 

Q^ir4>L|coiraJli—nb&ciflsfr (y>&£iu££jaiu> 

LDwfl^ jBrraifsp^lcir 99 % ajircoirpcnp £|jtiluJ *-pa|cugji 
Q^rr«OL|flni7uSli_miffi(J«rr (output cr^ppscn-pp curcofrpps® 

(ytj^liu sit co utcsflpcuflcsr cuirroirpps® qCit ^pirirutiTS 
ctSiariiiQUcncu Qpirro L|cniruSli_ius(S6ir. £|p£liru)uirssp$i sir® 
(yuri—ircvr uyiiiispsirso s0crils<0ut ^ipcir^Gs 2 _otcit 
(Ssiritppcnwiuirp^lcir utcrar £|©s($S(cnjLb (gntrpstnjii 
Qpirwuyii&isircopjfluj iDcrflpcrfkir cmrytcmcuigut ^ytcvtcoup crafl^at 
«S)ars0^)ccTpcsT. £|(Sp (Suirco siriuirqirpp utcnr ©rirpscrfln) 
Licmppparar sufku pcwrsps0«Slscir ^cup^lcir uiucirurrilifCiDciiriLp 
utcnflpcuflcor ,g0laiirppc»couju) crQpps sinl©£)cnrpcijr. sirgmit, 
^ppcsrcsrcun-sw Cuircvrp gk_iitsciflcb *_ error jgl0iitL|s srrsop^ku 
Qu0i&jsjbucM_ ffus^cgrcvriueMT uMflpaflar pu^SIscnscniuujui sal® 
(yttupAuxuuiU) cr®ppcnirs^lcgrpar. cureoirpps sirco sanfl^soDssar 
£|syiinua| Qpwiit piAytirsciflcir Cutcncopiril® si_«t cuirenfluiii 
Cuircsrpcncu Sui_ £|j£luJ<u<n>£)cvrpciir. QpirwL|i»iruSli_i&isar utctflp 
cuircoirpcmp £|{0 uj ^|ifuucmi_uiircin’ ^prrirutrrs §)0uu(Spir® 
gtwcomjtA) aireurrpifilar aOTwaacmairinpiijrrsaiu) «Slsrrrii(Sj 41 «iTpCTr. 

G^ir&LicnjraiL.iiisch’ urficnkj 

pirilifW a_rir«r cuqrcoirpps £csrcsrnisfmcirujij> Optra) 
Mcmiruft-iaiscstcirs sirs@ut Ouir 0 il® 1784<%ii ^cnr® crcrSkum^s 
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Qffrrflnffip., 1861 ^ 0 ) ^aroT© jgljsjgluj Q^rrfl) Qunr06rr ^lijfiijgjgiflOfD 
CSurr6&rrD «°>|flnu)iJL|«6ir Q£ni_raa>LJUiLi_flrr. i 5 )«irrarfr 1878^10 ^arcr© 
(Indian Treasure trove Act.) (glji^luj samcu^ Qawsurajairir ffilLii) 
glujjb!DULiilL.gj. 1904^11 ^aror© L|(7rrg6OT surrfiurrjbp^ rflCTTOTrfcjasir 
urrgiarrLJLi ffiLi_(y)ii 1958 ^Lb ^swr© uinrr^CTT fiuijfiorrrbpff 
tflOTrransjesrir ujjbpii Q^rrri) qOT)i7uSli_rsj5i6Tr urrparruLj^ ffL_L_(yui 
j96mp(Sejri)rDLiuilL.CTT. CLDfoCIffn-riTenr ffLL_fcia>6if)OTnjif 

Q^rr6uqOT)iruSlL.r&jft6TflriT urrg|«nruL| <°>|rBfl&j 5 £ a«irrr ^lixrru) j 0 rmjrre> 
^g2j6U6orra€iD6Tr(oUj gtctt fiU0sufriijLJ u<0(S«j©si6Tf)6b Qgflflftjnraj 

@n5luLSlLuuil©CTrCTrp. 

Q^trA L|0)jtili_[EiAsifldr jiqjcO jGsnfCsou) 

gl(ii6U6vr^ 7iLL_r&ja6Yr gl0uiS)gpti Q^rr6bLj5U)iruS)L.rija6Tfl€vr 
j 0 ct) 6 uct)ld Lfila>6ip ^6u«OLi)(T& 9 _rirflrg|. £ifikjjrsmLif6b GlLorr^gjii 164 
Q^rr6bLj6iDiruflL_r&ja6ir C^rfluj (Lpa^uj^psuii «jrnlii5££n'« 
^fjSlril&suuil© glrs^liLi Q^rr 6 V)Qurr 06 TT ^ujsij^pOTjpuSlOTTrflrinr 
uirrruifflLJiSlOTT £yj 2_6 tt WOTT. srOTflgyii un\g|fl>rr««uui_rrg> 
Q^rr6bqCT)i7uSli_rsj«6Tr frs^flnn’rbfriflnsi], gleurbpdr Qu0iiurr6orrwTW)6ij 
(§l0iiL|« arraj^^liu Qu0rsjarbu«Di_ FFU)£tfl6OT6OTiw«(o6rriurr0ii, 
uipr&jarbarr 6 v )4 «0eS)€&6Tr, psTOr«jT)0>0rilfl&6ir, Lj^luj arbarra) 
qCT)r7uSlL_rsj«6rfl6b grarp 5 h_L_ ^fj-^ldr urrgiarnjiSla) {§l 6 UOT) 6 u 6 T«rrup 
sn ©J 5 ££g««gl- urrp«rrAauuili_ qw)ij-uS)L.riia>flfl«i) (n'ffffrflaCT)® 
u5uct)« OT)6u«auuilif0^pii ^|CT)«u jBrrrirCgrrpii 6ii0^)rirpCTT. 
Q6-’OTTOT)CTr, «rr(0rfk_|ijib (Slmtcttjd j5»inwaCT)«r «pri5luj6ir«r L|OT)rruSlu5jflsrir 

« 6 \)® 6 urrrfl, iD 6 OTT 06 urrrflanflCTrrT 6 b (yirbflfjlpuirr® ,°>|i/i)««Liuil© 
«SlCT)CTri 06 ur&jffi 5 rrrra 6 ijii rfiL© LDCT)CTra«rrrafiip Lonrjbq)Liuil©dr6!rOTr. 
L|CT)^uj 6 b CTCTrrD (Suirrrpii 6 T«rorflWTibp Q£rra)L|fiDixuSlL_iai«(6i5ii 
^L^laauuil©dr 5 fTOTr. ff(y>£rrw fcrr©«(65«fl>rrfl>ajii frsvbrsmirjbn) 
Qu0rsj«fbu6im_ FLD^IflTOTTf&jarir ,°>|L$««uuiL©flr6ir i0ot)6d«0)ldct)uj 
©rfiluufra QmiafibuiL© LDfr6ULi_^^fei) arrflwrrfKSjDfni. «0fcio«ah-n5lOTr 
Qajnrsb Qurr06ir L|OT)ijufli_mj«CT)CTrij up® tf«nn-gp(!«ijrnr ©cmpCsu. 
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G^T&q$9)!TtilLIEI£$9)SiriJ UTflATUU^ Qui^JIJDftASlflsir 
UIBI0 

rBmli^.6ir urrixiiurfliu lilaai usOTruml®^ Q£F6U6iimia>6V)6Trij 
QurrgiLDa«6Tr 6j^gjCT)LjuiflCTTrt51 urTgiarmugi lAaoju) ^jiflgrr@ii. 
Q^rr6i)MCT)iruflL.mJ«6Tr ^)lPjb§J 6u©Li ®rnj6OTTii Glurrgj 

ma>a6TflCT)L_(oUj Q^rr 6 bLjOT)i 7 uSlL.mj« 6 Tfl 6 ifT (yj»^)uj^gi6uii ujbnfjki (Surr^iiu 
glriTOT)LD(SuJ Qu©^iajDUCTU_ ITLD#«#lriFT50Tr^JOiCTn6Tr 

rflsurr @rjrbi@LJ uiIlwdjd GTfiirpii urrflioTL.suir @l^ gt ott pii 
«®g|tflOTrrD6in'rt. 1956^ii ^6OTTif6ir i^QrorCTuGanr urfljsgjOTiiTuuip. 
ftjfTfiorrjbfiiDjDa «rbp« QarT®uugj, «git ^iugli, ^siLprrujsri^CTfleb 
Qurrg|LoaaOT)6mj urj® Qun)ff Gteiugfl), Q^rrfibLjffiDfruSlLrijfli^®©^ 
appsorr^ Qawgjji&fl), Q^rr6bqCT)(xuSli_r5je56TT upnjliu fi&6TOT®L%.UL|fl>6Tr, 
»OTOT«rrL.rf)o>6Tr, 6iSlrfl5i4CTnrroi6Tr, LSlfjsiirrijasiT, Li^^simjasTr, gaS) 

j5rrLrr«a>6ir Qp60ii Q^rr6bL46wi7uS)i_rij®6TflCTT (ipa^luj^gjsii^OT)^ 
ujaatgja® 6T®^gjCT)fjaa6urTLi. ^jrra ^onn^GgjrrpLb 2_6ua> 
u6Mruml®LJ urnniurfluj surrix rBiTrir (ejuirsb. 18) sufrir aSlyjrr (rBsuiiurt 
19 - 25) '^^iu6UjBflnn)& ©STnujlt^gj 6U©£ln)gjj. @6ii6iS)y)rT««6in6rr£ 
Q^rrri)L|CT)iTuSlL.rijfl>6Tr 6ifl$ug6inn'rr6ij0>(§Lb uujottu®^ G6U6OT®ii. 

6Ui7fiorrjbpff #lOTTOTnijfl>an6TrLJ urrpamju^)6b ^ai«CT)jD fl>ml®ijb 

gtaronjra (INTACH) (SurrCTTp ^)CT)LDUL|a6ir Q^n*6\)L|CT)iTuSlL_rij«CT)CTnqii 

&)[hiG>sn s>©a><§)6U QaiT6Tr6Tr (S6U6OTT®ii. (Sujgijii g\ jEg>iE5> 2MiT«6Tfl6b 
aL 6 TT 6 TT Q^ 60 M^I 7 uS)LjiH^OT^ UlTgJ«(TLJU^nXS «*«Sl J 0 p 6 lJ 6 in^ 8 >(J 3 Li 
Q^rn^rb^rrOT)6oa(65ii j9p5UCTrmj«(25ii (y)CTrsur6Uini. 6ui76V)rrjbp# 

rfldTOTri5jaOT)«ru uirgj| 0 >rrs>e> uaniTurnl® jQ^l (NCF) 

<Tpu©flj£UUL®«r6Trg| (Surr 60 Q^rrfibyflnijuSlLriifliflnGrriqLb 
urrg|a>rnjuflj{b@ ^[tsiisurrasir j0*§) ^Giflaja>6\)nib. CiDgyu) GurreurriDpff 
^UOTCOTfeja^a© a»rbp6unru uuj6Vofl^5m6Tr ^Ginyi^gjff Q^gbgy^fib 
Currfio (yiatfliULorrOTT Q^rr6i)L|CT)nruSli_rsjajOT)6iT, (grtSluurrft 
^^bjmjrraei^gi uyjfcJa>fi)5>nr6\)a> ^©flSlfliriT Q^rn^p^Ldsan^ujii 
gl^C^rrCirmurnnifluj «jrr6OTflu^^)rb@ff ffrrrirfDrrfli 6iSlflTr4j@ii 
^iflaaGu)® ^^Iuj M^oruSlLfcieiOTwujib aippeorr gli_fcjs>G6Trrr® 
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glcm«Rir^gii«iflili_ir<b ^iShua Qffaxrsurrnmfkiui Clu®@ii. 

(StnjDA«Rfri_ dpuj^sQcirnxumi) Qcuhd^I QupLb&Jtrgi pfilipa^iro 
6 T(grfluj6rrCTr Q^rrn)qn)i7uSli_rij«sir uirgjiatruugji a_p$iurr(gii. 
«T®rfki|6rrnr u«nruml®ff Qfffbcuniaanrar @$QprflHj6niniSlt-isd«6m6ir 
ajfku (tp6npif.ro utTgiatr^gji ^nijpniD ifkirflj®u) 

6 iSkl®ff Qff6Ujyj«TO pi gpnareisT§l fl 5 t_ 6 numjir@ui. 

Sironr pAadr 

1. H. Sarkar, Museum and Protection of Monuments and 
Antiquities in India, Delhi, 1981. 

2. Museum in Education,. Education Survey 12, Department 
of Education and Science, London 1971. 
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TREASURES OF ART AND NON-LIFE 
INSURANCE 


R. MANO KARAN 


Manager, New India Assurance Co., Chennai-600 002. 


1. When the buttered bread loaf, falls on the ground it 
always falls on the buttered side. This is one of 
the quote from the famous collections of Murphy's 
Law. Does it mean, loss or damage or accident is 
inevitable ? 

2. There is a Tamil saying “Vidhiyai Mathiyal Vellalam”. 
There is a science and art of Risk Management. 

- The Treasures of Art’ is a Risk. 

- The various possibilities by which it would get 
lost / damaged is a Risk. Some examples are 
getting broken, chipped, stolen. 

- The various factors which will affect the risk to 
get lost/damaged is a Risk. To name a few.... 
Fire, Lightning, Earthquake, Burglary, Riot, 
Terrorism, ... and so on. 

3. Hence, the situation calls for an indepth exercise in 
Risk Management. The steps involved in Risk 
Management are - 

❖ Risk Identification 

❖ Risk Avoidance 

❖ Risk Reduction 

❖ Risk Prevention 

❖ Risk Transfer 
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Risk Identification 

- If there is a roof which is cracked, it may fall 
on the treasure. 

- If there is a door which is rickety, it may be 
easily managed by a thief. 

- If there are several entry points, which is not 
protected by guards, the vandal can gain entry. 

Thus the above 3 risks are identified. Similarly, all 
the possible risks should be identified in the entire 
campus and noted down. 

Risk Avoidance 

Wherever possible and feasible, efforts to be made 
to avoid the risk. 

- If the particular area of the building is dilapidated 
avoid exhibiting there. 

- If you do not have too many guards, seal those 
entry points. 

By this exercise, you will improve the risk 
management for your treasures. 

Risk Reduction 

This exercise, in a great measure will bring safety 
to the treasures. 

- If the treasures are of fragile in character, the 
display is to be well guarded. 

- If the treasure can be easily chipped by the 
minimum touch of hand, they can be well railed. 
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Risk Prevention 


By a thought process, many risks can be prevented 
from happening, like 

- Making the museum ‘No Smoking Zone’ the risk 
of fire can be prevented 

- Providing ‘burgler alarm’ at appropriate places, will 
prevent entry of burglars. 

- Arranging CCTV, will prevent vandals from pawing 
the treasures. 

All the above said examples, for each of the risk 
management exercise is only by way of a guidance, as 
an observer of this museum. The exact modalities can 
be worked out, only by the ‘INSIDERS’ who have the 
nuances of the subject. 

Risk Transfer 

Once, an elaborate risk management exercise is 
carried out, you would have arrived at - 

- what risks to be avoided 

- what risks to be absorbed 

- what risks to be retained (i.e. by way of self 
insurance) 

- what risks to be transformed (i.e. to the 
professional risk undertaken) 

At this point only, the insurers step in, to 
undertake insurance of those risks i.e. Treasure of art 
which you would like to cover. 
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The Insurance of art and Cultural Treasure 

The subject matter to be insured 

All the art and cultural treasures of, whatever kind, 
both inside the building and outside the building (but 
within the premises) 

The locations which need to be covered 

i. While the art and cultural treasures are in the 
museum 

- the head quarters museum at Chennai. 

- 20 muffusil museums located at various places 
in Tamil Nadu. 

ii. While the art and cultural treasures are taken to 
temporary locations for the purpose of conference, 
seminars, exhibition and the like. 

- While they are transported from the permanent 
museum to the temporary site. 

- When the art and cultural treasure is kept in the 
site. 

• While the art and cultural treasure is carried back 
to the permanent museum. 

The Insurance coverage required for - 

Loss or damage (either partially or totally) due to 

1. Fire 

2. Lightning 
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3. Storm / Cyclone / Flood / Inundation 

4. Earthquake 

5. Riot / Strike / Malicious damage / Terrorism 

6. Land slide / Rock slide. 

7. Accidental damage 

8. Burglary and House breaking. 

9. When in transit, an All Risk cover as per Inland 
Transit clause ‘A’. 

What the Insurance cover will grant ? 

Though, collegially it is said insurance protects or 
cover against loss or damage of the treasures against 
various risks, i.e. perils insured, in true sense it never 
protects them physically, chemically, biologically or 
technologically. It protects the owner, i.e. the insured 
i.e. the one who has insurable interest on the treasure 
against the financial loss. 

Hence, entire action is to know 

- whether there will be a financial loss ? 

- if so, to what extent ? 

What is the ‘value’ of the art ard Cultural 
Treasure ? 

The moment, one say the word “value” very many 
adjectives get attached from the technicians of different 
field. 
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They are 

- Purchase value 

- Market value 

- Book value 

- Run down value 

- Intrinsic value 

- Aesthetic value 

- Valueless 

- No value 

Insurance being a ‘contracf and it talks nothing other 
than the money”, we must know for what value the art 
and cultural treasures will be insured, for 2 reasons 

1. To know what to pay, in case of a claim. 

2. To arrive at the premium amount which is related 
to the ‘value’ partly. 

The insurance, by and large addresses the ‘value’ 
under items 1 to 5. By normal thinking, the art and 
cultural treasure may come under the item 7’. If so, what 
value it must be insured. 

At this juncture, what will prevail in our mind will 
be the ‘valuation’ of the treasure. 

Valuations and Indemnity 

Though it is an insurance jargon, I am compelled 
to introduce the term “Indemnity” here. It is a doctrine 
of insurance, which says the insured must be put back 
in the same position, he held prior to the loss. He should 
not gain or lose in the transaction. Thus the treasure 
must have the ‘value’ and the value will naturally 
appreciate or depreciate depending on very many factors. 
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To give an example, if we insure a brand new car, we 
insure it for the invoice value. If any extra attachments 
are added, the ‘value’ appreciates, By passage of time, 
the car value depreciates. Similar analogy cannot be 
applied in a treasure of art. 

in the Indian context, Treasures of Art valued more 
than Rs. 10,000/- is an excluded subject matter. If they 
have to be covered, the insured specifically ask for such 
a cover and the insurer should agree for the same. In 
addition, the treasurers of art may have value for those 
persons who have an interest, it calls for assessing the 
value of the subject matter. Thus the valuation has to 
be done by a professional who has an indepth 
knowledge in the subject and being unbiased. The value 
that is arrived at has to be discussed with the insurer 
and agreed upon. Hence, the policy that is given will 
be an agreed value policy as far as a fire and its 
associated perils are concerned. The same analogy can 
be utilised for the other insurances also. 

What the museum authorities have to do *? 

1. To identify the subject matter which are to be 
insured. 

2. To list out the subject matter and label them. 

3. To give the value for each item. 

All the above exercise have to be done for each 
location. After arriving at the total value appropriate 
premium will be applied based on the insurance 
coverage required, number of transits that can happen, 
number of possible seminars and exhibitions that can 
happen and their probable duration. 
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%S9)SC ~ USHTUTL^j G^QIEISSDSirLI 

ufr§ja&Tuu<£lsto Guirfiicsassiflor liei^ 
is. wrj|£) 

arruumlrfluiri-, ^(ja ^|®rsj«nrilrfliu&u), (XsugiJTfr-^. 


9©5mlifrifr 6UiT6orrp <°>)j5f5rnLifOTr 5>CTflg>£OTrwHi)OT)UJ6> 
s>rril®£ln)g|. ^55*5 oiixfiorribsinp^ ^rrmi^luSl©uuCT)«j 
8>sm60 - u6OTruml©ff Glff$b«iJfci«flrrr@ii. ctottCsu Qurrgj uaadT 
^ftjjfjOTjfDu urrgye>rr«« Gftjarargki. ^!rffrrraj«a>CT)£ttSlL- Qurrgi laaadr 

$f&ia(fl$flDL.UJ ft£EfT«6Tfl6b 2 L.CTT 6 TT «OT)6V) - USOTTUmL® £ 

Qffri)6UfSJ«(g5L«T Qj5©fcH£l Q^m_fTL| Qafrawr© a_6TT6rrOTrrf. Qurrgj 
iD©a6ir U6i) 6UOT)a«6ifl6b a>w>6o£ Qff6V)6UfSj®CT)6!Tij urrgjarraa su^ladr 
SLorffim 

CnjgjITif suL-i_p<£lsb affl@ir STcirig a&§s@^ Qppdilsb 
rfisurBrr^qirui srsorp afflrr ^n)LDj5gi«ir«rrgj. ,9|js$ asnflsu (ippsomi) 
(9>(osu(rpgj|i&)6> SfftTLprir e>irso$£)sb (^l.tSl. 1087) Cl^cgrcsxor^iflcsr 
Qpcor lilL.irfmomircvr g)0j5p Cffrry)(§60ff Qffilif uxrpsfr 

stsotususot rflsustilisjaii ifl®$)ilsim_ Qffiu^rrwr srargjj a>.jj)|£lrggj|. 
^cirirsb tflsustilmiau) glmsmm. ffi6uQ«jil®LDil®di #lsurEir<5L|i70<£lsiT 
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| CONSER VATION OF CULTURA L PROPERTY j j 
Dr. V. JEYARAJ, 

Curator, Chemical Conservation and Research Laboratory, 
Government Museum, Chennai-600 008. 

Introduction: 

Our cultural heritage is superb but their preservation is 
neglected and there fore it is essential to safeguard them for 
posterity. In order to preserve them a rudimentary knowledge of 
conservation and related subject should be made available to 
those who are in possession of such properties. 

All forms of direct and indirect actions aimed at increasing 
the life expectancy of (an) undamaged and or damaged element(s) 
of cultural property are termed as conservation. 

All forms of direct action aimed at enhancing the message(s) 
carried out by (an) damaged element(s) of cultural property are 
termed as restoration. 

There are three types of preservation work in the museum. 
They are: 

1. Preventive Conservation 

2. Curative Conservation 

3. Restoration 

1. Preventive Conservation: 

All the collection in a museum are sound, stable and some 
are damaged. What ever may be the condition of the objects 
preventive conservation is essential. A team of people in a 
museum may do this. 

2. Curative Conservation: 

In a museum about 2% of the collection may be in need of 
curative conservation. When a unique piece is actively damaged, 
it needs curative conservation. It is an urgent and vital process 
to be carried out by a trained conservator/restorer. 
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3. Restoration: 

About 10% of the objects in the collection of a museum are 
in a damaged condition. The priority of the treatment is secondary. 
A trained conservator-restorer may do restoration. Some objects 
are in need of only conservation. Some objects are only in need 
of restoration. There are objects, which are in need of conservation 
and restoration. 

Museum: 

Museum is a non-profit making permanent institution in the 
services of society and of its development and is open to the 
public, it acquires, conserves, researches, communicate and 
exhibits for purposes of material evidence of man and his 
environment. 

The sources of the cultural property are varied. The objects 
may come through exploration, excavation, treasure-trove finds, 
through purchase, gifts, transfer etc. Once the objects were taken 
care off by their own environment/owners. When they are brought 
to the museums, a very few members of staff manage a large 
number of objects. The aggression due to nature and human 
beings is high. In order to control the deterioration of the cultural 
property, 

1. We must be aware of the factors of deterioration or dangers. 

2. The museum personnel should be competent to handle the 
problems and 

3. The conservators-restorers and the museum staff should be 
good communicators. 

The message from an object should be communicated to 
the onlookers and also should be protected. 

The curators of the collections in a museum are not much 
aware of the damaging factors of the objects. There are very few 
cases, where objects are miraculously protected without the help 
of any direct or indirect action. If the conservators discuss the 
problems with the curators most of the objects will be better 
preserved. 
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In order to increase the life of an object, one must know the 
life history of the object. The physical integrity of the object is 
100% at the time of its creation. The time taken to completely 
disappear is called the life expectancy. For example an iron object 
at the time of its making has 100% physical integrity. When it 
completely corrodes, there is no metal core but the form of the 
object is maintained. Even though there is deterioration, the life 
expectancy is maintained further. 

The history of an object which comes as a treasure-trove, 
excavated object, at the time of excavation it is found under a 
deteriorated condition. By the application of the three acts, the 
life expectancy may be improved, reduced or will reduce at the 
rate at which it originally deteriorates. 

Aggressions of Cultural Property: 

The aggressions or the deteriorating factors of an object 
can be natural or man made. They may be by the environment, 
building and staff. The natural aggressions may be lead to 
immediate destruction or progressive destruction. 

Immediate Destruction: 

Immediate destruction to the cultural property may be 
brought about overnight by flood, fire, earthquake etc. 

Progressive Destruction: 

Progressive destruction is also natural one. This is brought 
about by environmental pollution due to air, dust, moisture, heat, 
light, micro organisms, wind, salt and intrinsic factors like chemical 
changes with in the material, physical changes etc. 

The man made aggressions are classified as public 
aggression and professional aggressions. 

Public Aggression: 

The public aggression is mostly due to unawareness. They 
are such as vandalism, encroachment of a declared monument 
or site, more tourism attraction, theft, war and terrorism, 
urbanisation, misusing the cultural property etc. 
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Professional Aggression: 

The aggression due to the professional mishandling of the 
antiquities and cultural objects is called professional aggression. 
This is due to the lack of awareness, planning, training, security, 
control and improper execution of curative conservation, 
restoration or transport, storage, exhibition, support, lighting, 
handling, maintenance etc. 

Strategy for Conservation: 

For better conservation of the cultural property, a systematic 
strategy is to be adopted. There are seven steps for the 
conservation measures to be taken. They are: 

1. Know your collection 

2. Categorise and identify the aggressors 

3. Avoid the aggressors 

4. Block the aggressors 

5. Check or monitor the aggressors 

6. React against the aggressors 

7. Communicate. 

The preventive conservation measures may be taken on 
the above lines. 

Preventive Measures: 

The curator in consultation with the conservation scientist 
must determine the degree to which a collection is to be handled 
and the display area and storage arrangement must be tailored to 
the demands made upon it. 

1. Correct levels of heat and humidity: full air conditioning; 
improvised micro climate. 

2. Well planned storage areas. 

3. Protection from light: correct levels of light; blind and curtains. 

4. Use of conservation technique and materials for housing. 

5. Full instructions to the users of collections; that is clean hands, 
correct handling, no smoking, no pens or inks. 
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6. Good surface for viewing. 

7. Cleanliness. 

8. Use of facsimiles holograms instead of the originals. 

Classification of Museum Objects: 

Any object representing art, culture etc., preserved in a 
museum qualifies itself to be a museum object. They vary from 
one to the other due to nature, type, property etc. Their vulnerability 
to damage and their control measures also differ. 

Depending upon the type of treatment to be given to the 
objects they can be classified as follows: 

1. Metals 

2. Organic objects 

3. In-organic objects 

4. Paintings 

1. Metals: 

Metals and alloys form major portion of museum collections. 
They seem to be stronger but not durable. They are mostly 
archaeological collections and are exposed to air from ground 
and are found to be corroded mostly. In the ancient times objects 
made out of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron etc., were used and 
now are available in the museums, which have to be preserved 
for posterity. The corrosion products either should be removed or 
stabilised to extend the life expectancy of the objects as well as 
to provide maximum message from the objects. 

Organic Objects: 

Materials derived from living organisms such as plants, 
animals etc., are called organic objects. Textiles, ropes, paper, 
palm leaves, wooden objects, leather, feather, bone, ivory, etc., 
are some of the examples. Organic objects are the weakest of all 
types of museum materials. A bad environment will very easily 
damage the objects. Therefore it is essential to give more attention 
towards these types of objects. 
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in-organic Objects: 

The objects, which are not organic, are called in-organic 
objects. Mostly they are earthen matters. They include stone 
objects, terracotta objects, glass objects, beads, stone implements, 
etc. They are composite in nature and are durable when compared 
to the other types of objects. Due to the long burial in the earth 
most of them weathered, absorbed salts, crumbled and many 
have survived the ages. 

Paintings: 

Paintings are complex in nature. There are different types 
of paintings. They are: 

Cave paintings, wall paintings, oil paintings, miniatures etc. 
whatever may be the medium, type and variety, paintings are multi 
layered and therefore, they require special study. 

Atmospheric Factors Affecting Museum Objects: 

Atmosphere plays a very important role in the deterioration 
of museum objects. Atmosphere consists of light, heat, pollutants, 
oxides of sulphur, nitrogen and carbon, ozone etc. 

Light: 

Light is a form of energy, which can change colours and 
bring about deterioration on the surface of delicate objects such 
as paintings, drawings, textiles and other organic objects. Light 
brings down the strength of the objects. The light can be divided 
into three divisions. They are ultra violet radiation (300-400 hm), 
visible radiation (400-700 hm) and infra red radiation (700 hm and 
above). The light of wavelength up to 500 hm brings about 
degradation on materials by photochemical reaction. 

Heat: 

Heat is one of the factors, which affects museum objects. 
Low temperature avoids the biological growth on museum objects. 
High temperature makes objects to disfigure and increase the 
speed of chemical reaction. Textiles, paper, wood, etc., very easily 
get charred due to high temperature. The ideal condition of 
temperature will be 20 to 22DC. 
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Humidity: 

Humidity is nothing but the moisture present in air. This is 
measured in terms of relative humidity (RH). The high relative 
humidity will make the organic objects to swell there by encouraging 
biological activity and inorganic objects to absorb moisture into 
the pores present in the body along with salts and harmful salts. 
When the relative humidity is low, organic objects lose water and 
get shrunk. In the case of inorganic materials, the absorbed salts 
get crystallised and the surface scaling takesplace. In general for 
any type of museum objects the RH should be in between 45% to 
60%. 

Air Pollution: 

The pollution due to the pollutants present in the air is called 
air pollution. The various pollutants, which are dangerous for 
museum and archaeological objects are oxides of carbon, sulphur, 
nitrogen, ozone, salt spray and various organic gases. The various 
oxides combine with the moisture present in air and form acidic 
substances, which affect the objects at large. The salt sprays 
are absorbed by the stones, which result in the breaking of the 
surface layer. 

Sound and Vibration: 

In the case of very weak archaeological objects such as 
unbaked terracotta objects highly mineralised metallic objects 
crumble due to the vibration due to sound and vehicular traffic. 

Bio-deterioration: 

The deterioration brought out by biological agents such as 
fungi, moss, dry rot, liverworts, lichen, plants, bushes (botanical), 
insects, rodents, birds, animals (zoological) etc. Almost all types 
of museum objects and archaeological objects are affected by 
these agencies. These agencies will bring about some symptoms 
on the objects. Stains, discolouration, disfigurement, pitting, 
tunneling, firbillization, powder formation, development of odour, 
changes in the physical properties are some of the symptoms, 
which will be seen on the objects when they are affected by the 
organisms. 
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Control Measures for Bio-deterioratlon: 

All organic objects when brought to the museum should be 
fumigated in a fumigation chamber. Thymol, para-dichloro¬ 
benzene, carbon di sulphide, carbon tetra chloride, methyl bromide, 
ethyl bromide, ethoxide are some of the common fumigants used 
General Treatment for Insects: 

There are two main methods of treatment for the insects in 
the museums. They are: 

1 . Fumigation with fumigants or insect repellents and 
2. Dusting, spraying or fogging of the insecticides. 

Fumigation: 

Fumigation is nothing but keeping the insect infested objects 
in an airtight chamber where volatile chemical like thymol, para- 
dichloro-benzene, carbondisulphide, methyl bromide, ethyl 
bromide, carbon tetrachloride, naphthalene or ethoxide are kept. 
In case the archival materials are affected by insects etc., it is 
better to fumigate with in a giant fumigation chamber under vacuum. 
The insect prone museum objects such as textiles, paper, leather 
etc., should be fumigated before the monsoon starts. 

Application of Chemicals: 

When the application of insecticides either by spraying, 
dusting or brushing, care should be taken to avoid the health 
hazards. 5% solution of DDT, BHC, 0.01% solution of 
paranitrophenol, mercuric chloride etc., is suitable for the 
eradication of insects. 

General Treatment for Cryptogamic Plants: 

Bacteria, fungi, algae, lichen, liverworts and moss constitute 
the cryptogamic plants, which affect museum materials. Among 
these, only fungi generally pose very high threat to museum 
objects. Organic objects like wood, paper, textiles, leather, 
proteinaceous materials, paintings are damaged on account of 
the mould growth. Since moisture is the very important requirement 
for the growth of bacteria and fungi, humidity control is the best 
preventive measure. Air conditioning will serve this purpose but it 
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rill be out of the reach of most of the museums. Even if the air 
x>nditioning is done, it should be throughout the day and night. 
Silica gel may be used to absorb moisture. 

Insect Trapping in Museums: 

insect trapping is getting importance in the pest control in 
museums. Insect traps in general consist of the two components 
viz. an attractant and the killing or retention part. There are various 
systems available and all systems can not be used in the 
museums. The best system is sticky type of insect traps. There 
are two simple traps. One is the window type and the other is the 
prism type. In both the systems the insects attracted to the traps 
are stuck to the sticky surface. Knowing the type of the insect 
suitable insecticide or insect repellents or fumigants can be used. 

Non-toxic Pest Control in Museums: 

The toxicity of the chemicals used in the eradication of 
insects affects the persons who handles them and also the visitors 
to the museum. There fore in the recent days non-toxic methods 
of pest control have found place in the museums. Low nitrogen 
atmosphere is created to the objects, which kills the insects and 
also saves the objects of organic nature. 

Freeze Drying: 

Freeze-drying is a very good method of treating the organic’ 
objects to save them from the biological agents. The organic 
objects are covered with polythene covers and deep-frozen at a 
temperature of about —22°C. This method keeps off all the 
biological agents from the museum and archaeological objects of 
organic nature. In the European countries this method is in vogue. 
The objects when treated in this way keeps of the spores also 
from the objects. Once in a year the objects can go for deep 
freezing. 

Mishandling, Neglect and Vandalism: 

Some times the damage is caused by the handling of the 
objects both by the staff and the visitors. It is very essential that 
care is to be taken in such a way not to damage the objects. 
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Many damages to the museum and archaeological objects are 
attributed to the poor handling, lack of training to staff, neglect 
and vandalism. 

Mishandling: 

Human factors such as improper handling, not having the 
basic knowledge about conservation may result in serious damage 
to the objects. This may occur in the gallery, laboratory, storage 
or during transportation. Careless handling of object results in 
soiling, dents, scratches, abrasions etc. Damage occurs when 
objects are dropped. They tear or break when outsized objects 
are hand-carried instead of being transported on trolleys. Objects 
break when they are lifted from the point of weakness. Surface of 
objects get damaged when surfaces of objects are dusted or 
cleaned with coarse or soiled cloths, brushes or vacuum cleaners 
carelessly. 

Neglect: 

Neglect of museum objects results in various problems. 
Areas where any type of work on art objects is done must be 
kept absolutely clean. Very often it is noticed that perspiration 
and grease of hands stain art objects. The natural oils from hands 
deposited on objects attract dust, which is chemically harmful. It 
is advisable to wear clean cotton gloves when handling objects 
of art, or to use a clean cloth between hands and the objects. 
Hands should not touch painted surfaces as in the case of 
miniatures or manuscripts, photographs or slides and negatives. 
Vandalism: 

Vandalism is a deliberate act by which damages are made 
on the objects of art and culture. Acts of true vandalism are 
fortunately few in India. The visiting public is generally respectful 
of the works of art and culture on display. But, it is noticed that 
the visitors used to scribble or write their names cn the antiquities 
when the guards are not watchful. Other instances of willful 
damage can be attributed to political, religious or racial fanatism. 

Vandalism can be controlled to a great extent by carefully 
guarding the objects in a gallery. Physical or psychological barriers, 
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such as rope and stanchions, drawing kolams, elevation of floor 
and total encasement of objects in showcases will avoid the 
vandalism. Electronic devices will give signal when objects are 
touched. In the British Museum, London electronic alarm based 
on the shadow caused on the objects makes the guard on duty to 
keep vigil on his duty so that vandalism can be avoided. 

Whether mishandling, neglect, carelessness or vandalism, 
the damages can be reduced to the minimum by the close 
monitoring and regular inspection of the objects. Training to the 
staff in the maintenance of the objects will keef> the damages 
reduced considerably. 

There are occasions in which the cultural heritage is 
damaged with out proper knowledge about them. For example in 
many temples wall paintings and inscriptions have been lost 
because of the renovation of the walls without knowing the 
importance of such information. 

Examination of Objects: 

In order to decide on the strategy of conservation, the 
objects, which are affected, should be examined visually, 
instrumentally and chemically. Using a magnifier the condition of 
the objects should be studied. The surface should be watched for 
the presence of deposits. The alteration products may be studied 
by chemical analysis. If necessary instrumental analysis like X- 
ray diffraction, XRF studies may also be done. After finding out 
the nature of defects, the type of conservation can be effected. 
Chemical Conservation of Cultural Property: 

Chemical conservation is a subject, which has to be dealt 
with by a professional conservation chemist or conservator. 
Anyhow it is better for any one who is in charge of the cultural 
property or one who is interested in the conservation of the cultural 
property under one’s charge. 

Metals: 

Metallic objects, which are badly corroded, should be 
consolidated with the help of a consolidant like poly vinyl acetate 
in acetone. 
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Wooden Objects: 

Wooden objects normally take the stain by oils, dust, insects 
etc. They may be cleaned with the help of organic solvents like 
benzene, acetone, rectified spirit etc. 

Stone Objects: 

Stone objects are affected by moss and algae and look like 
black painted objects. The black coating is removed by brushing 
with a dilute solution of ammonia and a dilute solution of calcium 
silico fluoride is coated on the objects. 

Painting: 

Paintings are of different varieties and their care varies from 
painting to painting. Only an experienced restorer should carry 
out restoration of the paintings. 

Conclusion: 

It is better to have a basic knowledge about conservation. 
But it is advisable to avoid using chemicals, as the improper usage 
of chemicals will harm the cultural antiquities. In case of chemical 
treatment of antiquities experts should be consulted. The 
Government Museum, Chennai has set up a Chemical 
Conservation Gallery in order to create awareness among the 
visiting public about Conservation of art and cultural properly. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS SUMMARISING THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEMINAR AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS BY 
Dr.R.KANNAN, Ph.D., IAS., 

COMMISSIONER OF MUSEUMS 


This address is to sum up all the discussions of a long and 
tiring day in which all the speakers in the various panels have 
done a lot of hard work. Their papers reflect the years of painstaking 
work in their respective fields. I also propose to highlight the 
important issues for the future. 

In the inaugural session, Thiru S. Ramakrishnan, l:A.S., 
Secretary to Tamilnadu Government, Tamil Development-Culture 
and Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments Department, 
delivered the inaugural address. He said though the erstwhile rulers 
in the country were not too concerned about old heritage sites, 
they were able to nourish the talent to create new ones. Now with 
diminishing skills compared to yester years, it had become 
necessary to conserve and restore cultural sites to their original 
state. He released four publications of the Museum - Iconography 
of Jain Images in the Government Museum and Manual for 
Disaster Management in Museums - authored by 
Dr. R. Kannan, I.A.S., Commissioner of Museums along with 
Curators Thiru. K.Lakshminarayanan, Dr.V.Jeyaraj and Thiru. D. 
Jawhar Prasad Raj (for the Tamil version). He also released a 
publication on ’Nayak Sculptures of Virudhunagar District’ by Thiru. 
K. Lakshminarayanan as well as the Proceedings of the Seminar 
in book form. This has been compiled by Messrs. Dr.V.Jeyaraj, 
Thiru. J.R. Asokan and Thiru. R. Balasubramanian and edited by 
Dr.R.Kannan, Ph.D., IAS. The Keynote Address was delivered 
by Dr.R.Kannan Ph.D., IAS. He gave cash awards of Rs.100/- 
each and a certificate to the employees who helped put out the 
fire in the Museum Theatre using fire extinguishers. 


In the first session, we discussed the role of district 
museums in "Protection of cultural heritage" in general and of the 
Virudhunagar Museum in particular. Speakers led by Thiru. N. 
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Harinarayana, the former Director of Museums talked on how the 
curators in the district museums could make it a vibrant centre of 
activity for the district concerned by involving the people, the 
students, the teachers. Thiru. J.R.Asokan also stressed the 
educational role of the district museums. Learned amateurs as I 
would term persons like Thiru. Guru Arumugam wanted the hunting 
dog breeds like Rajapalayam breed in Virudhunagar District and 
’Sippipparai’ cave sculptures to figure in the district museum 
display. Thiru S.Krishnamurthy in his paper stressed on the 
usefulness of the Copper Plates describing grants relating to Sattur 
etc., in Virudhunagar district and how they showed that all castes 
participated in the worship of Lord Muruga of Tiruchendur. Thiru. 
P. Sam Sathiaraj described the unique iconographic features of 
the Srivilliputtur Bronzes handed over by the District Collector on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the museum. Thiru. N. 
Sundararajan pointed out how museums attract a lot of tourists 
including foreign tourists thereby earning valuable foreign 
exchange. The consensus of the session was that district 
museums could be useful to the people of that area but they have 
to be made relevant. Otherwise they would become shops with 
two rooms and a few artefacts. This session highlighted the key 
role of the Curator in a district museum as a manager because 
he/she has several roles rolled into one. He/she has to be a very 
good manager to the staff, have very good public relations with 
the public and press, have thorough knowledge of his/her subject 
and museology and have the dedication to take keen interest 
with the kind of minimum facilities which are afforded by a 
Department like Department of Museums. This means as 
Thiru. P.R.Srinivasan said of having selfless dedication, which was 
probably the highlight of the leaders of the freedom movement. 
How much the present set of Curators would be able to fulfil these 
high expectations is a big question. 

In the second session, on "Art and Cultural Heritage and 
Registration of Objects and Buildings", Dr.V. Jeyaraj presented 
two papers dealing with legislative measures governing art, heritage 
and even wildlife. He also dealt with the ticklish issue of repatriation 
of art objects taken in the colonial era to countries of their origin 
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Dr.C.Maheswaran described the role of the ancient people, The 
Nilgiris tribals in preserving art and heritage as found by him by 
the study of rock art paintings, megalithic structures and hero 
stones in The Nilgiris. Thiru. G. Karunanidhi did not present his 
paper on the role of temples in Tamilnadu in encouraging painting 
skills through the wall paintings in person. Thiru J.R.Asokan in his 
paper explained the paradigm shift in documentation from paper 
to paperless digital form by the use of the computer. He dwelt on 
the steps taken in the Government Museum, Chennai to 
electronically document the collection including the Virtual Tour 
on the Web site. The main theme is that all our art and heritage 
objects have to be documented and have to be registered. 

In the third session on "Illegal Traffic in Art and Cultural 
Heritage and Their Control Measures", I presented my thoughts 
on how intellectual property rights which are intangible are as 
important or even more important than physical property since 
they earn repeat revenue for their owners. This topic is also 
exercising the government of India judged by their insistence on 
documenting the important artefacts in digital form, which Thiru. 
J.R. Asokan has touched upon in his paper. Also it is possible to 
misappropriate the symbols of one culture like the Nataraja figure 
by commercial interests for their commercial exploitation. I stressed 
on the need for registration under Copyright laws to prevent such 
misappropriation. Dr. V. Jeyaraj stressed the importance of scientific 
methods like Fingerprinting of Bronzes to prevent theft and to 
recover stolen properties. This paper saw a heated argument on 
the old method of identification by iconographic features versus 
the new methods like finger printing. Distrust of the new methods 
by the older generation is natural but they must remember that 
"the old order always changeth yielding place to new lest one good 
custom corrupt the rest" (from Tennyson’s immortal poem Mode 
d’Arthur). Thiru. R.Balasubramaian presented a paper on the 
problems in making the finders of Treasure-trove objects report it 
to the revenue authorities like the District Collector, Tahsildar etc. 
and also the tendency of Collectors not to give it to museums but 
allow it to be retained in the village itself on the plea on law and 
order problems. This was what gave rise to substitution of antiques 
by fakes as in the Sivapuram Nataraja case. Dr. V.N. Srinivasa 
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Desikan in his paper enumerated the legal framework within which 
the trade in antiquities has to be carried on. He was in favour of 
stringency in enforcing the Treasure-trove Act and deletion of the 
provision of sharing a part of the value of the find with the finder. 
Thiru. P.R.Srinvasan and Dr.V.N. Srinivasa Desikan felt that the 
government must not pay anything to the finder but coerce them 
to part with it, a view contested by Thiru. K. Lakshminarayanan. 
Thiru. A. Periasamy of Palani Museum in his paper presented in 
absentia the measures and methods to be adopted for conservation 
of objects of art and culture. 

The fourth session was on the theme "Protection of Art 
and Cultural Heritage - Whose responsibility". Selvi. Menaka 
Rodrigues and Prof.Dawn Stanley presented an interesting paper 
on the management of the safety and security aspects of 
museums using modem methods. They covered almost all aspects 
of modern museological techniques on this aspect. Again there 
was a controversy with Thiru. P.R.Srinivasan feeling that the 
personnel rather than the equipment ensured safety. In modern 
days, electronic surveillance has to replace human beings because 
change and progress are inexorable laws of nature. Thiru. R. 
Manokaran of New India Assurance Co., gave a Power Point 
presentation on the need for insurance and how the principle of 
indemnification was modified to the agreed value indemnification 
in the case of rare art antiquities. This presentation gave a new 
insight into insurance since the concept of insurance has yet to 
catch on in the field of museology. I do not know whether we can 
afford to pay this kind of premium for example Government 
Museum, Chennai has two hundred thousand artefacts. Can we 
afford to pay or can any Government afford this kind of payment? 
Thiru. G. Thirumoorthy became very emotional when he spoke 
about public apathy leading to damage in our heritage sites and 
excavation sites. Thiru. M. Gandhi also spoke on the same theme 
and stressed the need to protect temple murals and hero stones. 
Drs.S.Subbhalakshmi and Manimozhi presented a joint paper on 
the role of students, tourists and authorities in charge of heritage 
sites like Ajanta and Ellora caves in ensuring that graffiti did not 
disfigure the ancient monuments, proper sanitary habits like 
provision and use of toilets and proper disposal of waste. Dr.V. 
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Jeyaraj presented a paper, which exhaustively dealt with the 
various methods of conserving sculptures, bronzes, paintings, 
manuscripts etc. 

In the Panel discussion, Thiru. P.R. Srinivasan emphasised 
the need to recover all Treasure-trove objects for the museums. 
In my keynote address I had stated that we should document all 
the valuable antique artefacts in our villages. Prof. P. Shanmugam 
shared my view. I am very happy that a learned person who has 
spent so much of his time and has also many years of experience 
says that the primary need is not protection of an already 
comparatively protected object viz. the museum collection, but 
the unprotected ones in our villages. In fact, in Pallavaram there 
are some rock art paintings in caves some sculptures and murals, 
which have been damaged. 

In the keynote address, I stressed on documentation of 
objects in villages. In the present computerised era, I am sure that 
the Inspector General and long years of experience in the Police 
would present it as a policy to the Government. After all each 
Taluk Office has now got a computer. They can easily therefore 
register such objects in the village. Photographs by digital methods 
and documents on computer can be made into CD-ROMs so that 
everybody knows what is in the collection in Chennai Museum 
and other museums of the Department of Museums, all the two 
hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand artefacts that 
we have. The antiques in the villages could be put on similar CD- 
ROMs. This should not be kept secret. We talk about transparency 
whether in privatisation or any other field of activity. If knowledge 
is widespread, then misdeeds cannot be done easily. It is quite 
possible to deduce that the Sivapuram Nataraja was replaced by 
a fake. Once the knowledge is widespread if somebody is 
substituting by a fake, it need not be necessarily be a Government 
person, it could be a foreign tourist or it could be an Indian tourist 
can find it out and inform the police or the media so that any mischief 
occurring could be immediately deducted. There should also be a 
system of annual inspection of these places. Jamabandhi or check 
of village accounts is itself becoming a relic of the Raj. So I do not 
know how it will happen. But there must be a test check so that 
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any officer who goes on lour trom the archaeology department, 
from the museums or even the revenue department or police will 
check up whether the antiques are there. They may be substituted 
with fakes or totally misplaced but there will be some one to blow 
the whistle. 

Apart from the illegal trade in tangible art objects, intangible 
intellectual property rights have also to be protected. If the trade 
markets, photograph etc., are registered and documented others 
cannot make money on our intellectual heritage which is what I 
touched upon in my paper. Use of science to prevent faking 
artefacts is inescapable, if we are to have any degree of success 
in stopping illegal traffic in the world of art antiquities. On Treasure- 
trove objects there was a lot of heated discussion. The question 
was whether people should be paid for coming out clean with 
whatever they have found. The view point that a lot of enforcement 
will do the trick is in my humble opinion impossible. Not even the 
Scotland yard is able to prevent large scale looting and vandalism 
in Britain when power goes off. Whereas in this country power 
cuts and tripping are a regular feature, but we don’t find that kind 
of vandalism except when there is a real riot which occurs for 
some other reason. Now why it is so ? It is because the people 
themselves are disciplined. Therefore, there must be a measure 
of self-interest in inducing a person to declare what he has found. 
Some part must be kept with the State and some part must be 
parted. After all, what are we parting with? We found a gold haul 
somewhere found by a mutt. We are giving the gold price not the 
antique value, which is kept by the State for itself. If you take a 
panchaloha idol, the antique value is worth crores of rupees, 
whereas the metal value will be a few hundred or thousand rupees. 
In fact, this is itself acting as an inducement to a person to conceal 
what he has found. Nobody can really police every square feet of 
this vast country. It is ideal to expect that everybody will be a 
Harischandra. The point that all land belongs to Government was 
a figment invented in the Ryotwari System in Baramahals district 
by Col.Mckenzie and Reid to get over the confusion regarding the 
land tenure systems. They said only the surface rights belong to 
the property owner. This is a relic of feudalism. In the modem 
market economy, stick alone will not work. More Carrot than Stick 
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is required. Therefore, I believe that the Government should do a 
little more to induce people to report finds by at least parting with a 
part of the antique value. The honest ones should be given some 
recognition - some certificate. After all today we recognised those 
who put out the fire. The argument that they did their duty and so 
no special recognition was called for, was opposed by me. This 
country must recognise those who do their duty. Otherwise there 
will be no motivation for the workers if they are treated on par with 
the idlers. The problem is that we are jealous. We do not want to 
praise another person. This mentality has to be changed. 

The responsibility of protection of art and cultural heritage 
has to be that of the public. We have to educate the public. Each 
college professor and student as Profs. P. Shanmugam and Dawn 
Stanley stated have to go and educate the people in his/her village, 
the villages near the temples, have some kind of camps and so 
on. 


An important point, which has emerged, is the tendency of 
Collectors not to hand over Treasure-trove objects as 
contemplated under the law. The tendency is to create a law and 
order problem when an idol is found. The Collectors, a few years 
ago, as a matter of routine used to pass them on to the Museums 
department. Now they write simultaneously to two departments, 
Archaeology and Museums. This is because the Archaeology 
department also has site museums. This creates a clash. More 
dangerous is that the idol is left in the village itself. After a few 
years, it is replaced with a fake one and afterwards it disappears. 
Thiru. P.R. Srinivasan talked about the Sivapuram Nataraja as 
the most famous case in point. May be from the police side, it 
could be impressed on the Government that this is a dangerous 
tendency. The laws of the land have to be enforced. Every 
Treasure Trove object should be handed over to the Museum no 
matter what the local people say. If at all there is a problem they 
may be kept in the local temple in the temporary custody or in the 
Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowment Idol Storage Rooms 
for sometime and handed over to the Museum later so that our 
priceless artefacts, bronzes and sculptures are not lost to posterity. 
Another point is that the temples are renovated by white washing 
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the murals. This obliterates them which is very unfortunate. This 
is an area where the Professors, students, Archaeology 
Department and Archaeological Survey of India must impress upon 
the local people that these are things, which should not be 
destroyed. There are layers of mural paintings in the Thanjavur 
Big Temple. They must be protected. 

Dr. N. Sankaranarayana stated that a person stopped 
talking to him on learning that he was a Doctorate only in 
Archaeology. In our hierarchy what is called informal hierarchy, 
the poor scholarly museum Curator does not figure anywhere in 
the common man’s horizon. If he goes to get even a room for me 
to stay in the Circuit House whatever might be my civil services 
seniority, in many places the reply is "we have no room". This 
shows the value system in our society, where money and power 
are what are really esteemed. Knowledge is not at a premium. A 
mental revolution as F. W. Taylor, the guru of management felt 
was needed. In fact in foreign countries a professor can get a visa 
or work permit. Does a similar situation prevail here? This is a 
very important point. Nevertheless there are museum Curators 
like the Curator of Pudukkottai Museum, who has a larger than life 
image and survives because of his wide contacts as a purveyor 
of knowledge to society. I am sure there are quite a few other 
curators like him. Therefore, even in this milieu where the Gospel 
of Mammon prevails, there is a role for knowledge and its providers. 

I am very thankful to the Inspector General, Thiru Nanchil 
Kumaran for having found time to come to the Seminar. I nov 
request him to deliver his Valedictory Address. 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS OF THE SEMINAR ON 
’OUR ROLE IN PROTECTING CULTURAL HERITAGE’ 
ORGANISED BY 

GOVERNMENT MUSEUM, CHENNAI ON 22-03-2001. 
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G.NANCHIL KUMARAN,! PS. 

Inspector General of Police, Economic Offences Wing, 
Government Estate, Admirality House, Chennai - 600 002. 


The timing of this seminar on ’Protection of Cultural Heritage’ 
reminds me of a certain context in history. In the first half of 7th 
century A.D. the world’s then biggest ancient library assiduously 
built by the Ptolemies was torched to fire by the invading Arab 
hordes. 4 lakhs scrolls which included among them the last 
remaining copy of Megasthanese’s INDGA were incinerated. 
About the same time in history, the same and tolerant Indians 
were writing the definitions of art, culture and civilisation in the 
ancient Buddhist and Saivaite tradition in the tall cliffs of Bhamia 
in Afganistan which in those days was part of India. What an 
irony! After about 1400 years now the same Bhamian Cliffs are 
bleeding with cultural wounds inflicted on them by ideological 
bigots. The cries of the nations of the world and the United Nations 
Organisation could not stop the saneless Talibans from destroying 
the tallest standing Budha statue with the help of dynamites, bombs 
and artillary tanks last week. The great sculptor Michael Angelo 
was once asked by an admiring lady how he was able to chisel 
beautiful statues out of the hard and rough rocks. Michael Angelo 
replied that the statues were already there in the rough rocks and 
he had been slow to identify them and bring them out. That was a 
modest and humble statement of the creator genius. What a 
painful contrast! The culturally jaudiced eye-sight of the bigots 
could not see even the beauty of the chiseled statues which till 
now prominently stood before every one to see. Destruction and 
loss of remains of ancient history and culture is a loss to world 
community and future generation. This seminar comes as a 
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healing touch and can not therefore be better timed. It is an 
appropriate hour to alert every one of us on the need for protecting 
the cultural heritage of our country for the sake of future 
generations. 

2. Closer home in our own State it is the mindless lust for 
money that is at the root of the threat to the cultural heritage of 
India, especially South India, more precisely, Tamilnadu Hindu 
Temples had played a pivotal role in ancient India in the every day 
life of the people and occupying the centre stage in art and culture. 
Hindu religion with its Saivite and Vaishnavite philosophies, beliefs, 
folklores and myths, history interspersed with familiar and 
unfamiliar tales, the great epics and a long line of kings and 
emperors who patronised art and culture irrespective of their 
religious leanings, have all together provided a highly salubrious 
climate that excited the imagination of poets, performers of art, 
painters and sculptors who have all left a rich flourish of our cultural 
heritage unparalleled anywhere else in the world. BernadShaw 
said in 1944, the multiplication of gods in Hindu religion is 
bewildering at first glance, but soon you discover that they all 
represent different forms of the same god; that makes Hinduism 
the most tolerant of all religions; its transcendental one god includes 
all possible forms of gods one would wish to worship. In Tamilnadu, 
the cosmic dancer Siva is a source of endless inspiration. 
Fertilised by curiosity, the creative Indian genius attempted to 
discover his own divine personality by capturing the concept of 
the cosmic dancer in myriad ways. This Nataraja in his various 
moods and styles has been the greatest lure to the western 
connoisseurs of art and antiques. The clandestine voyages of 
the priceless Sivapuram Nataraja idol and Pathur Nataraja idol to 
feast the eyes of English men in London and America are well 
known to every art lover in Tamilnadu. The recovery of these 
priceless works of art is another long fairy tale. The Nataraja idol 
of the ruined Shri Viswanatha Temple of Pathur village was found 
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to have been purchased by the culprits just for Rs.10,000/- from 
one Ramamoorthy who, while digging the encroached temple land 
had found the idol and conceded it. 

3. In the year 1995, Tamilnadu Idol Wing Police got a feeble 
scent on some stone idols hidden in a house in Adyar. An 
immediate search led to the seizure of 24 stone idols. The lead 
further helped the police to seize 37 more stone idols from Shenoy 
Nagar and Mahabalipuram. Investigations revealed that 40 other 
stone idols had been already exported through Mumbai Harbour 
to Los Angeles, U.S.A. The present Director General of Police 
Dr. R. Rajagopal.I.P.S., visited California and recovered 31 of the 
idols and brought them back to India. Out of a total of 101 antique 
idols involved in this conspiracy, 92 idols were recovered and 9 
could not be traced. A British national by name Nickil Wagle was 
found to be the brain behind a chain of local thieves, about 30 in 
number. This shameful deed involved the connivance of one 
Assistant Collector of Customs and a Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey of India stationed in Mumbai. All the 34 
accused concerned including the British national are facing the 
trial in Chennai. In this episode, the ancient stone idols from 
neglected and dilapidated temples in southern Tamilnadu were 
found to have been lifted and exported under the cover of ’garden 
stones’ with the connivance of officials. The local thieves got 
petty sums in return. All the 92 recovered idols now adorn the 
Government Museum, Chennai. 

4. The famous Sivapuram Nataraja idol recovered while one 
Annamuthu Padayachi was digging the farm land of one Kasturi 
Ranga Iyer of Sivapuram village was seized by the local Tahsildar. 
The idol which was later handed over to one Ramasamy 
Sthapathy on behalf of the temple authorities in 1954 found its 
way to one Lance Dane of Mumbai who kept it with him for 10 
years and then sold it to one Benu Haller of New York in 1969 for 
6 lakh U.S.dollars who later sold it to Norton Simon Foundation 
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for 9 lakh U.S.dollars in 1979. Dr.Douglass Barret of the British 
Museum brought the whole thing to the notice of Scotland Yard 
Police. After a long draw legal process and an agreement signed 
with Norton Simon Foundation, the idol was brought back to India 
in 1985. Five local culprits involved in this conspiracy were 
arrested and successfully prosecuted. It was found that while the 
original idol was sold to Lance Dane by Ramasamy Sthapathy by 
replacing it with a strikingly similar copy of the icon. 

5. Recently in the year 2000, the Tamilnadu Idol Wing Police, 
stumbled upon one Vaithi who was found in possession of 3 stone 
idols. Investigation unveiled the clandestine operation of a gang 
of 21 criminals who had already stolen 27 ancient idols from 12 
temples in Perambalur district with a design to sell them in foreign 
market. Timely action of the police prevented the design. All the 
idols were found to have been removed from neglected temples 
in and around Perambalur. A few of them including a beautiful 
Dakshinamurthi idol were found to have been deftly pieced out 
from the niche of inner temple walls. 

6. During the period from 1990 to 1994, a series of temple 
burglaries and uprooting of and damage to, idols in active worship 
in the southern districts namely Tirunelveli, Thuthukudi, 
Virudhunagar, Madurai and Ramnathapuram were being reported 
causing great sensation and considerable embarrassment to the 
Government. Even fundamentalist elements of other religious 
groups were also suspected by certain sections of the public. In 
82 of these instances, the finger prints lifted from the scenes of 
temple offences were found to belong to one and the same 
unidentified culprit. From the pattern of the commission of the 
offences, the police zeroed in on Kovilpatty area and lay in wait in 
several temples in the area. When the elusive burgler made his 
experienced attempt in the remote Avudayapuram temple near 
Kovilpatty, he was caught red-handed. Sustained investigation 
revealed that the culprit Solaiappan along with his associates 
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Ayyasamy and Ponnusamy ana two other drivers had committed 
227 temple burglaries including 3 murders. A total of 365 grams 
of gold and 7,700 grams of Silver and Pooja articles and vessels 
worth Rs.3.00 lakhs were recovered. In many of these cases 
the culprits have broken the stone and metal icons and their 
pedestals lured by the common belief that gold and precious 
stones are hidden underneath the statues. The culprits have been 
already convicted in 25 of these cases and the sentence of 
imprisonment all put together runs to about 100 years. 

7. These are only a few of the important cases which 
underscores the point that the Hindu temples which have always 
been repository of our great tradition and store house of the cultural 
heritage of our people, continue to be under threat more from 
criminals in our own society who are not ashamed to sell their 
heritage to foreigners than from any barbaric vandal. The thiefs 
from inside are more dangerous than those from outside because 
they operate unnoticed posing like any other religious Hindu. It is 
in this respect the seminar has thrown light focusing on the 
imminent need to protect the priceless antique pieces that stand 
testimony to our glorious past and to our cultural heritage. We 
have to protect atleast whatever has been spared until now lest 
one should have to undertake foreign trips to destinations in 
America and Europe to find India, to understand our past and to 
know our own address. 

Preventive Measures: 

A very serious and co-ordinated approach is therefore called for 
from every one concerned. Tamilnadu Government have already 
formed a Temple Protection Force consisting of 1003 Police 
Constables and 3220 Ex-service men supervised by a 
Superintendent of Police functioning under the control of the 
Commissioner for Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments. 
But, as I understand this force lacks the logistics, effective 
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supervision and reasonable organisational structure. A loosely 
organised machinery is no machinery at all as the strength of any 
chain is in its weakest link. There have been instances of temple 
thefts and attempts in temples guarded by Temple Protection 
Force. Toning up of this Force has to be emphasised. Supervision 
of this force may have to be handed over to the Idol wing of the 
Police Department to facilitate a closer co-ordination with all other 
connected agencies and to ensure accountability. 

Quick and Deterrent Punishments: 

Quick and successfully prosecution of Idol Theft cases and 
exemplary punishments by courts meted out to crimipals who 
indulged in theft of heritage icon will be an effective deterrence. 
The existing procedures are cumbersome and time-consuming. 
The Archaeological survey of India takes a long time to constitute 
the expert committee for the inspection of the idols and issue of 
Certificate of Antiquity and also issue sanction of prosecution. In 
the case of Pathur Nataraja idol, the Archaeological survey of 
India was requested to inspect the idols and issue certificate of 
Antiquity on 26.8.91. After several reminders and personal 
contacts, it was only after 8 years on 21.8.98 the Expert 
Committee from New Delhi visited Thiruvarur and inspected the 
idol and then issued the Antiquity Certificate 5 months later on 
20.1.99. Sanction of Prosecution was accorded after another one 
year on 4.5.2000. Do we really need this process that help only 
embolden the culprits? We have to seriously think about suitable 
amendments to the Antiquities and Art Treasures Act of 1972 to 
get rid off time-consuming procedures. 

10) Hindu Religious and Charitable Endowments Department has 
about 37,000 temples registered in their records. Besides the 
major cities and towns in Tamilnadu there are about 15,250 villages 
and 58,000 hamlets. Our tradition has it that there cannot be a 
village without a temple. Therefore, it can be safely inferred that 
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there are more than a lakh of temples in Tamilnadu alone. It is 
impossible to have a regular watch and ward to guard all these 
temples, quite a good number of which are in dilapidated and 
neglected conditions but yet having wonderful images of gods 
and goddesses sculpted several hundred years before. It is 
therefore necessary to think of other ways of protecting them. 
Temple volunteers can be organised with the help of local youths, 
temple authorities, social groups and the local police. The Idol 
Wing Police and the Temple Protection Force have already initiated 
certain steps in this direction. Spontaneous co-operation is 
required from everyone concerned. 

Burglar Alarms in Important Temples: 

We have also suggested that burglar alarms may be 
installed in all the important temples. HR & CE Department has 
identified about 410 temples to be fitted with burglar alarms and 
as a first step already 131 temples have been fitted with burglar 
alarms. It has been our experience that most often government 
departments keep the gadgets as disfunctional and ornamental 
adornments. A mechanism for checking the functioning of these 
gadgets is necessary. Temple Protection Force may devise a 
system for regular check and maintenance by laying down 
accountability. 

Strong Rooms for Icons: 

The Government have already set up Icon Centres in 1. 
Tiruvarur, 2. Trichy, 3. Madurai and 4. Tirunelveli. They are also 
understood to have proposals to set up similar Strong Rooms at 
5. Kancheepuram, 6. Thiruvannamalai, 7. Vellore, 8. Kumbakonam, 
9. Cuddalore and 10. Salem. Idols of immense value are stored 
here under the vigil of round the clock armed police guards in air- 
conditioned and well maintained rooms. Whenever the idols are 
required for temple ceremonies, they are taken under proper 
acknowledgement and after the ceremonies are over, they are 
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returned back to the Icon Centre. From the Police point of view 
this is an ideal arrangement for the protection of our heritage items. 
But what are they worth if their beauty and the styles and tales 
they muse about our ancient culture, art and civilisation are not 
seen, heard and understood by the people? Specially designed 
museums with very tight security measures may be an alternative. 

Photography: 

I understand that the HR & CE Department has already 
launched a programme to have the idols in all important temples 
photographed so that a possibility of duplication of the idols can 
be ruled out. This programme has to make more comprehensive 
and cover all temples which are more than 100 years old. 
Documentation of the antique idols already kept in Museums and 
Icon Centres is not sufficient. All the temples including those in 
remote villages should be brought on official record the idols 
whether in active worship or not be also documented. 

Treasure-trove Finds: 

Treasure-trove finds are normally handed over to the 
jurisdiction Tahsildar who locks them up in the Government 
Treasuries. Sometimes they are handed over to people who claim 
to be the temple authorities. There is a recent trend in recent 
years where the local vested interests whip up religious sentiments 
of the unsuspecting villagers and prevent them from being handed 
over to the Museums. The painful episode of the original 
Sivapuram Nataraja and Pathur Nataraja are examples of misuse 
of this arrangement. The right place for such Treasure-trove 
Finds, in my view, is the Government Museum under the control 
of regular Curator. We may have to take a fresh look at the 
Treasure-trove Act of India in the context of this requirement and 
the recent problems like the one that happened recently in 
Thiruvarur leading to police firing. 
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Co-ordination: 

There is an Idol Wing in the Tamilnadu Police to deal 
exclusively with theft of antique idols. There has to be a closer 
co-ordination among the Idol Wing, Government Museum, and 
Central and State Archaeological departments. A quarterly co¬ 
ordination meeting under the Commissioner, Government Museum 
may provide a forum for useful interaction among the concerned 
departments. 

Certificates to Private Parties: 

Private individuals produce icons and other artefacts before 
the officials of the Archaeological Survey of India and get them 
examined and registered and certificates issued about their 
antiquity or non-antiquity. As the idol Wing is exclusively dealing 
with stolen artefacts of antique value, it may have to be consulted 
before issuing the certificates to prevent the possibility of a stolen 
idol being registered and stolen idol being registered and certified. 
The practice of involving people who are dealers in art pieces in 
the expert committee should also be given up as there may be an 
interested party. Idol Wing should be represented in the committee 
to know their views. 

I have mentioned herein a few of my suggestions. A lot of 
more may still be required. I am sure that seminars like the present 
one will bring us to identify and understand the deficiencies in the 
system. I thank the authorities, especially Dr. R. Kannan, I.A.S., 
for providing me this forum to air my views. I congratulate all of 
you for launching this holy mission and nothing could be more 
appropriate than this at this hour of anguish at the destruction of 
the Bhamian Buddha. 

Thank You. 
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